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NOTES AND 


Festschriften have their obvious draw- 
backs, and a pleasing alternative to 
them is exemplified by last year’s 
volume of Wiener Studien, dedicated on 
the occasion of his seventieth birthday 
to Dr. Ernst Kalinka, whose fruitful 
scholarship is well known. Among the 
many articles which friends and pupils 
have contributed to his honour may be 
mentioned studies of the Orestes and the 
Lysis, and of a number of passages 
bearing upon Greek athletic sports; 
new light on the early history of the re- 
discovery of Tacitus; and a valuable 
eeper by M. Schuster supplementing 

is recent text of Pliny’s Letters. 


The latest numbers of two Belgian 


periodicals are of special interest to 


classical teachers in schools. To the 
April issue of Les Etudes classiques, 
published in Namur, Father J. Van 
Ooteghem contributes an article of 150 
pages in French under the title ‘ Biblio- 
theca Latina’, a bibliography of which 
the perspective is scholastic. After 
general headings such as Geography, 
History, Grammar, follow sections on 
authors, so proportioned that the lion’s 
share of space goes to Caesar, Cicero, 
Horace, Ovid, Sallust, Tacitus, Livy, 
Virgil; Catullus, Juvenal, Lucretius, 
Martial, Nepos, Phaedrus, the younger 
Pliny, Propertius, the younger Seneca, 
Tibullus are treated ‘ plus chichement’ ; 
and the rest are not included at all. 
Preference is admittedly given to French 
and Belgian books and journals, but 
others are numerous. This bibliography 
should be of great service to teaching, 
especially if it were republished separ- 
ately and cheap. 

L’Antiquité Classique, published in 
Brussels, does homage to Horace in his 
bimillenary year by devoting to Horatian 
subjects over eighty pages of its second 

NO. CCCLXI. VOL. L. 


NEWS 


and final number for 1935. Here are 
able and elaborate treatments of his 
‘conversion’ (Odes, I 34); of ‘caelum 
ipsum petimus stultitia’ (I 3); his 
memories of Greece ; Epodes, XVII 20-23 
(which M. Hubaux thinks out of place) ; 
Odes, I 22; and his art in the use of 
proper names. 


Aristophanes’ Frogs was played in 
Cambridge on March 3-7. From a 
correspondent : 

‘The Cambridge Frogs was a great 
triumph, possibly the greatest in the 
long series of Dr. Sheppard’s produc- 
tions. Except for a short period in the 
second act the play never flagged, and 
throughout it preserved that curious 
combination of humour and knock- 
about fun with real seriousness and 
profound beauty which is the true 
Aristophanes. To this end all con- 
tributed—staging, lighting, dresses, act- 
ing, and not least the music. Even an 
inveterate devotee of Parry felt that 
Mr. Leigh’s score was not merely an 
expression in the terms of this genera- 
tion, but rose often to greater heights, 
notably in the “Ilaxye chorus, where a 
fine solemnity was achieved. The test 
of the performance came in the last act. 
The text of course had been cut, but 
even so it is hard to keep interest alive 
through the subtleties of literary criti- 
cism; yet the most Greekless person in 
the audience cannot have lost heart, 
and the riddling of prologues and the 
parodies of wéAn drove their points home 
magnificently. 

‘The cast was unusually strong. 
Dionysus must either be an effeminate 
or a bourgeois; no compromise is pos- 
sible. I have a sneaking belief that 
Aristophanes meant the latter; Mr. 
Goodall chose the former, and carried 
it through brilliantly, though Charon ap- 
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peared a little shamefaced in addressing 
him as ydotpwv. Mr. Boalch’s Xanthias, 
a very difficult second-fiddle part, was 
a finished performance too. Aeschylus 
(Mr. David) was finely played. He had 
all the dignity, and in his parody of 
Euripides, which brought the house 
down, he never lost his own character. 
Euripides (Mr. Gandy) is perhaps an 
easier part to play, but it could hardly 
have been done better. Aeacus (Mr. 
Ballantyne), Heracles (Mr. Pitts) and 
Charon (Mr. Dilke) all made their 
scenes move. 

‘There are two points of criticism 
which might be raised. Is the intro- 
duction of a visible “Iaxyos legitimate ? 
and does it not detract from the ab- 
surdity of Dionysus, crouching in the 
corner and witnessing the worship of 
his chthonic self? Secondly—and this 
affects us all—the Greek tongue was 
pronounced by every actor according 
to his own sweet will. The variations 
jarred much less than one would expect, 
except perhaps in stichomythia, but is 
it not time that for acting purposes at 
least we settled on some standardized 
Greek ? 

‘The performance as a whole showed 
that Aristophanes has not lost his hold 
in the twentieth century, and full houses, 
rocking with laughter, testified their 
gratitude to the Provost of King’s and 
all his company.’ 





Mrs. A. S. Hunt has presented to the 
Ashmolean Museum at Oxford her late 
husband’s papyrological library, includ- 
ing some books that were once Gren- 
fell’s. The completeness of this special 
library cannot be maintained without 
the good will of all papyrologists, who 
are therefore asked to present to the 
Ashmolean Museum copies of their 
works, particularly of their contribu- 
tions to periodicals, which are usually 
not to be had except from the authors. 





Volume XIII of the Papers of the 
British School at Rome contains four 
articles. Mr. I. A. Richmond writes 
on the representation of the army on 
Trajan’s column and (with Mr. W. G. 
Holford) on Roman Verona; Mr. F. 


H. Wilson contributes a first instalment 
of ‘ Studies in the Social and Economic 
History of Ostia’ and a shorter paper 
on the Magazzini Repubblicani. Owing 
to the political situation the School has 
been unable to maintain its normal life, 
and its members are carrying on their 
work in other countries; the Library 
has been kept open for any who wish 
to use it. The School has been offered 
the chance of completing the excava- 
tion of a Roman building at Cnossus 
which was begun by Sir Arthur Evans 
and the British School at Athens last 
year, and hopes to undertake the work 
this summer and to make a survey of 
such remains of Roman Cnossus as are 
still above ground. The project is to 
be regarded as an experiment which 
may lead to further activities in Crete. 
An appeal for funds will shortly be 
made. 4 





From Mr. H. Rackham: 

‘May a contributor to the Loeb series 
write a few words on the late T. E. Page’s 
humanitas, in every sense of that term? 
Glancing back at some of the letters 
that for nine or ten years I have been 
receiving from him as one of the general 
editors of the series, I am filled with 
grateful memories. The books under 
consideration were nearly all of them 
philosophical. Disclaiming familiarity 
with the technicalities of philosophy, 
especially with its Greek terms, he was 
alert to help in producing a version 
that would be useful to the intelligent 
non-spectalist—his constant phrase. His 
criticisms were most valuable, and his 
recognition of any approach to success 
most generous. My last note from him 
—still in the same strain—is dated 
23 March, one day before his noble 
letter to The Times pleading for inter- 
national amity, four days before his 
eighty-sixth birthday, and nine days 
before his death. Cruda wiridisque 
senectus.’ 





As this journal goes to press, a great 
poet has been taken from us by the 
death of Alfred Edward Housman, and 
classical scholarship has lost its fine 
edge. 
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THE OPENING PERIOD 


In 9g f. avdynv mupos pépovoay éx 
Tpoias pati | ddwoupov te Bake, the 
word gdatw is wretched; if it had an 
epithet duplicating ddwowpor as itself 
duplicates Baw there would be at least 
some decent balance in the tautology; 
as it stands it exemplifies a kind of 
padding which is an unmistakable sign 
of the incompetent and _ insensitive 
writer! For years I had read ¢dow, 
‘appearance,’ ‘rising.’ At Soph. Tr. 
693 Reiske’s (also Musgrave’s) dou 
(‘apparition ’) for patw appears to me 
a change which would be necessitated 
by 5épxopat upon the one flank even if 
it were not at the same time rendered 
equally imperative by appacroy upon 
the other.? The force of épovcar with 
this object will be ‘ drawing, deriving.’ 

Recently upon re-reading my own 
text I was struck by the relevance of 
gaow to the whole theme of lines 4-6; 
and then could not but observe that 
it was still more relevant to the theme 
of 7, a line which I had for thirty years 
previously regarded, in common with 
the great majority of editors since 
Pauw, as an interpolation. And cer- 
tainly if this line was an expanded 
gloss, the supplementary words érap 
d0ivwow, avtords te [?]* seemed to be 
in the poet’s manner, while for matter 
cf. P.V. 457 f. 

Independently of all such considera- 
tions, «at voy introducing the sentence 
which follows is an intolerable stum- 
bling-block. If in his first sentence 
the Watchman had stated that the 
object of his dpovpa was to look out for 
the beacon, there could not have been 
written anything more lucid (though 


1 Contrast 589, on the same topic. 

2 paris dppacros might, of course, he a per- 
fectly correct oxymoron—in some other place. 

3 The view which I expressed in C.Q. 
XXIX 28. 

4 Housman indeed had remarked (/. PAzi. 
XVI 245) that ‘the Aeschylean archaism rov 
never came from the workshop of an interpo- 
lator’; but against that I had scribbled that 
‘av at the end of a sentence surely never came 
from the hand of Aeschylus’; though actually 
the objection seems to me more general ; ray is 
flat because it refers to the subject of Péivwow ; 
the genitive is already implicit, as I hope will 
presently appear. 


OF THE AGAMEMNON. 


there might perhaps have been con- 
ceived something less bald) for the be- 
ginning of his second sentence than 
these words which we have, xai viv 
gurAdoow AaptTddos 70 ciyBorov. At 
this rate the opening period of our play 
would have been similar in structure to 
that of Sophocles’ Ajax, dei pev ... 
Kal viv. As it stands, however, the 
case is entirely different; what the 
Watchman is made® to say is this: 
‘For a whole year I have been spend- 
ing my nights here involuntarily study- 
ing astronomy, and now I am looking 
out for the beacon from Troy.’ That 
is aS unequivocal as it is untrue; he 
has been looking out for the beacon 
during the entire year, and I for my 
part have not the smallest doubt that 
in the original he was made to say so. 

And now let the reader clear his mind 
of all preconceptions and consider the 
following. 

Oeovs Mev air® rovd’ draddayhv révwr, 
ppoupas érelas ujKos, hy Kormwpevos 

oréyns ’Arpecddv dyxabev, xuvds dixny, 
Gorpwv xdroda vuxrépwy duryupiy, 

kai Tovs Pépovras xetwa Kal Oépos Bporots 5 
Aaumpovs Suvdoras éumpémovras aidépe 

Tnp® 0 drav Pbivwow dvrodds 7’ eyw 

kawov gurdoowv Nawmwddos re cKuBodor, 
avyijy mupis pépoveay éx Tpolas pacww 
ahwoiudv re Baki de yap xpaveiv 10 
yuvarxds avdpbBovror édmite xéap. 

The more he knows about the celestial 
map, and particularly about the risings 
and settings of the major stars, the 
quicker will he be to detect an un- 
familiar luminary. There is a corre- 
spondence, hitherto of course obscured, 
between the ¢épovras of 5 and the ¢é- 
povoay of g; the major stars bring the 
successive seasons, the beacon (if it 
arrives) will bring intelligence of the cap- 
ture of Troy. There is also a chiasmus 
between yeiua cal Oépos )( Stav p0i- 
vwow avtords te and gddow )( Baki. 
And in one detail after another contrast 


5 Substantially the same complaint is some- 
what differently formulated by Lawson, whose 
criticisms of Headlam on the first page of his 
commentary seem to me entirely justified. But 
L.’s @vAdoowv makes his poet begin the trilogy 
with a passage as involved as Headlam’s is 
intractable. And the first generalization of L.’s 
commentary is false, as I have just indicated. 
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the effortless balance and sustained 
articulacy of the above passage with the 
flounderings of the incipient master- 
piece as represented by the tradition. 

If, on the other hand, this restora- 
tion is wrong, then Aeschylus in lines 
4-6 (or 7) described the Watchman as 
contemplating the stars, and in the lines 
which immediately follow as awaiting 
the epiphany of the beacon, without 
employing for any point, indeed without 
so much as noticing, the obvious con- 
nexion between these spectacles as noc- 
turnal lights. The whole purpose of 
this rpoXoyos is to introduce the beacon ; 
and for that purpose nothing could be 
more dramatic or poetic than to set off 
this artificial illumination against the 
elemental, both significant. Both are 
in fact mentioned, and in juxtaposition, 
and emphasis is even laid upon the sig- 
nificance of both; yet connexion there 
is none ; the stars figure quite incident- 
ally, as a diversion (and not, it appears 
presently, the only one) with which the 
Watchman has beguiled his sleepless 
nights. I could not (now) believe this 
even if the question were confined to 
our context alone. Still less can I be- 
lieve it when the imaginative associa- 
tion of watch-fires or beacons with 
celestial phenomena is a feature of 
Greek poetry alike before and after 
Aeschylus; for example one of the most 
striking passages in Homer, Jl. VIII. 
553-561; or the description of a mupaos 
as a d0dos dotyp at Eur. Hel. 1131. 
Still less again can I believe it when our 
beacon itself is described as #AL0s Tes 
at 288, shines dixcnv dardpas ceAnvns at 
298, and is likened implicitly to a comet 
by the term 7wywva at 306.) 

There can be little doubt that aorépas 
as a gloss on Aaptpods Suvactas 
displaced tnpor, at first perhaps in the 
form dotépwy, since glosses were mis- 
taken for corrections, and such con- 
flations are a recognized phenomenon. 
t’ éyw for te tov finds a parallel at 896, 
where tovde tov should clearly be rovd’ 
éy® (Weil, rec. Housman l.c. p. 269). 





1 And when its appearance is described at 
289 as a sunrise, wapavreihaca Zakas ; on this 
and other points see my discussion in Amna/s 
of Archaeology and Anthropology XXII 111- 
127. (My 30!a is now seen to be more appro- 


priate than ever.) 





With regard to the misreading of «acvov 
as «at viv, we know from Horace, 
A.P. 354 f., that individual scribes were 
prone to particular mistakes, and 
some scribe of the Orvesteia was demon- 
strably capable of this one; he made 
it at Hum. 406. 

Anticipations of items in this recon- 
struction, both with a very different 
punctuation, are typ@ 8 érav Bergk, 
gvAaocowv Lawson. otéyns for -ais is 
due to Schneidewin. 

In ro f. the manuscript reading ode 
yap xpatet | yuvatxos avdpdBovrov édtri- 
Sov xéap has actually remained the vul- 
gate to the present day, despite the 
pertinent censure of Johannes Siceliota 
(or Doxapatris) and the searching criti- 
cisms of Elmsley and Karsten. For an 
improvement one has to go back in the 
first instance to the editio princeps; it 
was the xpareiv of Aldus which led 
Heath to his éAmife, a clear correc- 
tion. But Heath’s ‘hucusque enim voti 
se compotem futuram sperat’ is obvi- 
ously not satisfactory sense. Now what 
was the ydp intended to explain ? 
Strange to say, only two commentators 
would appear to have seen, and neither 
of them has been able to express the 
thought in Greek. Headlam’s xpatei 
érmivev is quite indefensible; the 
Queen’s power has no connexion with 
such an issue; besides, the humblest of 
us can always hope. Karsten alone 
gives the correct sense: ‘id enim even- 
turum masculus mulieris animus sperat 
sive exspectat ’; but he has no right to 
extract it from Heath’s reading without 
further change. Even if 349 justified 
the verb, and I am satisfied that it does 
not, we should still require a future. 
For the form xpavety and the intransi- 
tive use of this verb compare xpave? in 
Cho. 1075. When xpaveiv had been cor- 
rupted first to pave? and then to xparei, 
érmifer was deliberately altered to secure 
construction. 

The sentence which stands in the 
vulgate at 8-11 makes the Watchman 
take two facts for granted in a way 
that is dramatically undesirable—and 
indeed, as regards the latter of these, 
in my opinion disastrous: the device 
of the beacon (as if he had a personal 
understanding with the audience), and 
the impending capture of Troy (as if 
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he had supernatural knowledge). In 
both cases this appears in striking con- 
trast (naturally) to other passages in 
the play; for the beacon, see 280-316; 
for the capture, 266-272, where note 
particularly petfov érmidos.1 The fact 
that my restoration compels me? be- 
cause of xaivov to read 7 for ro before 
cvpBorov appears to my judgment as 
an additional recommendation. 

And now, this opening period itself 
at long last stabilized (corrected, as 
yet, I will not say), let us turn right 
back to its introductory wév. Lawson’s 
first and absolute generalization in his 
commentary is disproved, as I have 
shown, by Sophocles’ Ajax ; but of this 
tragedy, as of many another, his rule 
holds good. The answering 6é does 
‘occur in verse 12,’ though not (I main- 
tain) as Lawson’ or any other editor or 
critic supposes. The relation* between 
the edr’ av of that verse and the érav of 
verse 16, in all its apparent affectation 
of elegant variety, is so repulsive, and 
that érav itself so obviously right, that 
the mystery of evr’ dy has exercised 
sensitive® critics from Bentley to the 
editor of the current Teubner. To me 
it seems evident that ed7’ dv should be 
neither «xoirny nor tad’tny nor dTdov® 
(nor should we read évrai@a or } THvde), 
but simply ér’ ad; for which pair see 
e.g. kal étt y’ ad Pl. Theaet. 1928. The 
position of 8é illustrates a characteristic 
of the poet which has caused trouble 
similarly elsewhere. ‘Once more’ is a 
natural and an admirable introduction 
to a dramatic-poetical situation. Once 
more unto the breach, dear friends, 


' At 67-71 they are confident, not about 
victory, but about the moral law. Moral abso- 
lutism does not justify confidence in any par- 
ticular eventuality ; see 1025-9. 

2 The Aaumas is not (as I admit | at first sup- 
posed, keeping rd and putting a comma after 
vd ‘oowv) another dvvdaorns ; on the contrary, 
the stars also are ovpBoda. 

3 How could it? Let the reader diagnose 
the fallacy in L.’s fourth sentence. 

* Gray is not even resumptive, and Weil’s fine 
sense of style is seen in his subsequent rejection 
even of his own improvement é¢yov .. . evr’ av. 

5 And even some who are not too sensitive 
as Aeschyleans ; Wilamowitz printed his evéor ; 
‘correxi’—in spite, for instance, of 14. 

® Nor aie’, as I previously thought, with 
Bentley's koirny transferred to the place of 
evyny. 





once more. Yet once more, O ye laurels, 
and once more. It suggests our unl- 
versal background of time and effort. 

Once more, what was the construc- 
tion of gpovpas éreias pheos? Was 
gpovpas in apposition with wéver, or 
phxos accusative of duration? This 
acknowledged’? problem had racked me 
for over a decade. Every poetical and 
dramatic instinct cried out that the 
Watchman should have breathed his 
prayer for deliverance throughout his 
year-long vigil;® not (for example) by 
an odd and ridiculous coincidence only 
a few moments before its apparent 
gratification. Alas, I had eventually 
to renounce this view; the decencies of 
articulate expression favoured the co- 
ordination of dpoupas with mévav. The 
fact that these two terms are identical 
in reference makes their apposition 
seem natural, and all the more so for 
their juxtaposition; whereas it imparts 
to the other construction—and again all 
the more because of the order of words 
—an involution, a strain, an artifice, 
foreign to the style of Aeschylus and 
indeed I should say to Greek. More- 
over pcos ‘in extent’ can be paralleled, 
Soph. A nt. 393, but I recall no examples 
of tpi@v érav phxos for tpla érn as ac- 
cusative of duration.?? Even so, how- 
ever, there did remain this palpable 
and widely attested ambiguity, and in 
the very second line; and one was 
driven once again to the depressing 
inference that even in Greek poetry, as 
how often in English, genius apparently 
could exercise every gift except the 
simple one of competence in expression. 
But now é7’ ad changes all that. 

The series @Oeovs pev aita rTavd’ 
amadr\aynv Tovev .. . é7’ av S€é KTHX. 

. viv & ebvtuyns yévorr’ ataddayn 
movewv (observe the value, the helpful- 
ness, of this iteration) confirms what I 
have hitherto asserted merely, that the 
dé of 12 answers to the wév of 1. The 


7 Klausen, Wunder, Paley, Wecklein, Head- 
lam take the latter view. 

8 As I rendered, Cambridge Review, Janu- 
ary 27, 1922. 

® Someone may yet reply that this was 
Aeschylean piety. 

10 Eur. Or. 72, cited by Wecklein, is different 
the period is indefinite, and there is a sting. 
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substance of the opening sentence 
cannot therefore have been ‘I have 
kept watch for an entire year’; that 
would require at 12 something like viv 
tT av or xai vov ér’: patently it must 
have been ‘throughout my year-long 
watch I have been praying for release.’ 
This throws us back upon pijos as ac- 
cusative of duration; but then if the 
harsher (and very much harsher) alter- 
native is the right one, the ambiguity 
referred to is rendered doubly objection- 
able. 

The phrase had in fact already oc- 
casioned even more difficulty to scholars 
than I have indicated above. The 
emendation yiyos, adopted from Valck- 
enaer by Porson, Blomfield, Dindorf and 
others, goes back in fact to H. Jacob. 
The tradition itself shows signs of 
bewilderment; the reading uhnos &’ hv, 
although unmetrical, is that of M as 
well as V ; the double scholium explains 
it both ways; and some good critics 
have made attempts to separate the 
whole phrase from the preceding line 
and take it directly with what follows; 
most of Karsten’s destructive comments 
are admirable, and pyos falls to his 
objection ‘ remedium non est liberatio.’ 
But neither his nor any existing re- 
habilitation gives me the sense which 
my entire context demands. 

Three perfectly simple words, ar- 
ranged in such a way that for over a 
century they have confronted many of 
the best critics, including, I should add, 
Hermann, with an insoluble? problem, 
cannot have been apprehended at de- 
livery by a popular audience. Yet 
pijxos is a fact, and one is obliged to 
account for its presence here. Whether 
as a gloss or as a correction is im- 
material (for it is clear that ancient 
margins did not successfully distin- 
guish), uixos was provided by some 
thoughtful and well-meaning editor as 
the explanation of the reading which 
he himself found, edpos. That common 
word had by the only too familiar 
process displaced the comparatively 


1 On whom see Wecklein Prac}. p. xii. 

2 ‘Verba gpoupas éreias pixos fv x. multum 
molestiae interpretibus fecerunt : quibuscumque 
ea modis versaveris, nullam invenies explica- 
tionem, quae diligentius consideranti placitura 
sit’—Karsten, excellently as usual. 


rare word edxos, optatum, ‘object of 
prayer’ in apposition with aaAXayp. 

Thus from amidst these multiple 
corruptions emerges a style resembling 
that of Aeschylus. So far as inter- 
pretation goes, Verrall’s view of ayxadev 
xTXr. is evidently right; but the abun- 
dant analogy of other poetry, Greek,® 
English, and I will wager Hottentot, 
confirms me in the belief that what the 
author of Suppl. 481 and Agam. 723 
wrote here and at Eum. 80 was a 
locative.t The form ayxdow has sur- 
vived only at Opp. Hal. ii. 315. Some 
copyist of the Orvesteia to whom it was 
unknown took AI'KACI for ATXOOI 
or ATKACIN for ATXOQEN at these 
places. Scholiasts and lexicographers 
demonstrably believed, at least, that in 
Attic avéxaev had a syncopated variant 
a@yxabev ; and an ancient editor of the 
trilogy, presumably the same who sup- 
plied that form, either in defiance of 
metre or else as a gloss (which usurped 
the text), at Eum. 369, supplied it here, 
where dyxoev obviously gave the 
wrong meaning, as an emendation, 
understanding it in its frequent sense 
‘from long ago, right from the outset,’ 
as our scholium shows. The idea of 
modern scholarship that even a Greek 
could have said ‘sleeping from above 
the roof’ when he meant ‘sleeping on 
the roof’ seems to me too Nordic, and I 
find no evidence that it occurred even 
to the credulous Byzantines. (Observe 
too:—{¢r. dyxaOev, the other schol.) 
At Eum. 80 the same editor applied the 
same remedy, though vadaiov ayxabev 
at that rate is pleonastic as compared 
with ta dvéxabev Naurpoi (Hat. vi. 125) 
or xaav tTav éravwOev (Theocr. vil. 5); 
the scholium évy dyxddais, a correct 
gloss on ayxaow, must be of inde- 
pendent origin. This last may not 
seem a pretty emendation, but what I 
am concerned for is the poetry. 

A. Y. CAMPBELL. 


University of Liverpool. 


3 See e.g. L. and S.° s. wv. dyxds, dyxaAn I 1, 
ayxani{opuat. 

4 If they said ‘take from the arms’ (assuming 
that the form existed, and presumably dynabev : 
drynds = Exabev : éxds) when they meant ‘take in 
the arms’, what did they say when they meant, 
as mothers and nurses daily and nightly did, 
‘take from the arms’? ‘Take in the arms’ 
Not Aeschylus, demonstrably. 
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KAAAIAS O AAKKOITIAOTTOS. 


CaLiias, the Athenian diplomat who 
negotiated a peace with Sparta in 
445 B.C. and (perhaps) another with 
Persia in 448, was the richest man of 
his day. His nickname, Aaxxordovtos, 
indicates that his wealth was derived 
from a subterranean source. The 
nature of this source, however, was 
not disclosed by contemporary authors, 
and the explanations offered by writers 
of a later age merely serve to show up 
their ignorance. According to Hesy- 
chius,! Callias’ Xd«xos was a well, in 
which he ‘happened to find a mass of 
gold’. According to Suidas,’ the bat- 
men of a Persian grandee who was 
billeted in Callias’ house during Xerxes’ 
occupation of Attica hurriedly flung all 
his gold into a hole (presumably in 
Callias’ garden) when Xerxes fled from 
Athens. According to Plutarch,? a 
Persian captain on the field of Marathon 
attempted to ransom himself by con- 
ducting Callias to a cache where the 
invaders had bestowed all their treasure. 
These theories are plainly children of 
despair, and they refute themselves 
sufficiently. 

All modern scholars are agreed that 
Callias’ AXd«xou were in reality the silver 
mines of Laurium. So far as it goes, 
this explanation is undoubtedly correct, 
but it needs closer definition. The 
usual process of ore extraction at 
Laurium was by level drifts which 
followed the strike of the lode. These 
horizontal galleries, however, were 
called Aadpar; the term Adxxos was 
reserved for another kind of boring, a 
vertical shaft. 

The remains of vertical shafts are 
still to be seen at Laurium. The 
locality at which some of these pits 
were excavated indicates that they were 
sunk by prospectors in search of new 
veins of silver in a lower stratum of the 
rock, and it was in all probability 
through these trial borings that the 
most productive of all the silver streaks 





1 S.v. Aaxxémdovros. 

2 Aristides, ch. 5. Plutarch goes on to say 
that Callias took both the bullion and his 
prisoner’s life. This, of course, by way of con- 
trast with Aristides, who remained a total 
abstainer. « 


(at the third contact between the alter- 
nating layers of limestone and schist) 
was discovered.* Further, it is well 
known that the ‘boom’ at the Laurium 
mines began shortly before 480 B.c.* 
It is therefore reasonable to infer that 
the trial shafts which gave rise to the 
boom were cut at about that date. 
But the careful workmanship and the 
great depth of these pits, some of which 
descended more than a hundred yards 
into the ground, show that they could 
have been sunk by none but a capitalist 
with ample funds and labour at his 
disposal. 

Now Callias was a man of means 
before he became a millionaire.® Be- 
sides, we have express evidence that he 
was a prospector for minerals. On the 
excellent authority of Theophrastus, 
Pliny relates that Callias examined the 
red ore of the Laurium field for gold.® 
It is but a small step further to assume 
that the same entrepreneur made other 
and more successful searches for 
precious metals, and that his Ad«xos 
were the trial borings which brought to 
light the main deposit of silver at 
Laurium.’ This theory will explain 
why Callias’ fortune soared above all 
others at Athens, and why his com- 
patriots had a lively remembrance of 
its origin. M. Cary. 





3 Ardaillon, Les mines du Laurion, pp. 37-9. 

* Aristotle, Constitution of Athens, ch. 22. 

5 Callias’ grandfather and namesake was a 
competitor in the horse and chariot races at 
Olympia (Herodotus VI. 122). The grandson 
was born between 520 and 510 (Swoboda in 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Kallias 2) ; he was there- 
fore of a sufficient age in the decade 490-80 to 
engage in prospecting. 

8 Nat. Hist. XXXIII § 113. Mr. O. Davies 
(Roman Mines in Europe, p. 240) suggests that 
what Pliny here called ‘minium’ was in reality 
a haematite iron ore. 

7 In Mélanges Glotz, p. 139, I suggested that 
the trial shafts might have been sunk by some 
member of the Alcmaeonid family. But while 
it is known that the Alcmaeonids were building 
contractors on a large scale (Herodotus V. 62), 
there is nothing to connect them with mining 
operations at Laurium. 

It is tempting, and quite legitimate, to assume 
that the earliest of the trial borings were made 
by Pisistratus or Hippias. We may perhaps 
ascribe to one of these certain unsuccessful 
soundings which found a geological fault and 
missed the silver. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF SILIUS ITALICUS. 


THE inscription from the temple of 
Aphrodite at Aphrodisias in Caria, 
published by Professor Calder! in C.R. 
xlix pp. 216-7, records the full 
name of the author of the Pumica as 
Tiberius Catius Asconius Silius Italicus. 
Previously it was believed to be Ti. 
Catius Silius Italicus as given in the 
Fasti sodalium A ugustalium Claudialium.? 
The addition of Asconius naturally 
prompts to reconsideration of the 
poet’s place of birth. Hiibner® long 
ago pointed out that Italicus did not 
mean that he came from Italica in 
Spain, the ethnic from which would be 
Italicensis ; besides, Martial would not 
have been slow to claim him as a 
fellow-countryman if such had been the 
case. The best-known bearer of the 
name Asconius is Q. Asconius Pedianus, 
the scholarly writer on Cicero and 
Virgil of the first century A.D. He is 
believed to have been a native of 
Patauium.‘ The presence of the name 
is also vouched for by a number of 
inscriptions, both of that town and of 
the rest of the north-eastern corner, 
comprising vegio x, of Italy.5 This 
would suggest that the poet might be 
connected with the same region, a view 
strengthened by an examination of the 
indices to the other volumes of the 
Corpus for Italy. There is an example 
from Latium, probably Tusculum, 
C.I.L. xiv. 2620 Q. Asconius, but 
Asconius does not seem to occur else- 
where as a nomen except in vol. vi for 
the city of Rome, where it is mentioned 
nine times. In these cases the cog- 
nomina Abascantus, Ephesius, Erasi- 
nus, Phosphorus for men, and Candida, 
Doris, Nice, Quarta, Ruffillla for 
women, suggest that the nomen is due 
to manumission by one or more patrons. 
The Asconii of vol. v cannot be dated 
with any precision, except no. 2829, 
where Asconia is sacerdos diuae Domt- 





1 To whom I am indebted for much assist- 
ance and advice on this paper. 

2 C.1.L. vi. 1984. 9. 

3 Eph. epigr. 2. 58. 

* For the evidence see Clark, Q. Asconiit 
Pediant Commentariz, pp. v-vi. 

5 See index to C./.Z. v, especially nos. 2820, 
2829, 2848, 2899, 2937. 


tillae, priestess of the daughter of 
Vespasian, deified probably by her 
brother Titus.6 This seems to refer 
the inscription to the period of the 
Flavian emperors. Moreover, since C. 
Asconius Sardus, the brother of Asconia, 
is mentioned in the same inscription as 
quattuoruiy ture dicundo in Patauium, 
the family was doubtless important 
there and established for some time. 
The nomen, therefore, was current in 
the town in the first century A.D. If 
we turn to the other nomina, Silius is 
found at least six times in regio x,’ 
Catius much more frequently, and 
actually twice in Patauium.® The same 
nomen occurs also elsewhere in Gallia 
Transpadana, for Catius the Epicurean 
of Cic. ad Fam. xv. 16. I was an 
Insubrian, and Titus Catius of Pliny 
Ep. iv. 26. 1 was a fellow-townsman of 
Cornelius Nepos. Again, the cognomen 
Italicus offers examples in regio x from 
Aquileia. It will be seen that the 
name of the poet does not preclude a 
Paduan origin. We know furthermore 
that Silius had two sons, L. Silius 
Decianus?® and Severus. The sugges- 
tion has been made that the elder 
acquired his cognomen from_ the 
Capuan hero Decius Magius, who is 
praised in the Punica at xi. 158 ff., but 
it may equally have an origin in one of 
his parents’ families. At any rate the 
gens Decia is well represented in the 
inscriptions of regio x. An inscription 
from the neighbourhood of Tusculum,"' 
‘d. m. Crescenti Sili Italici’ probably 
records a slave of the poet or of his 
son, and three examples of the name 
Crescens can beadduced from Patauium. 

From such considerations it is natural 
to turn to an examination of such evi- 
dence as is contained in the Punica. 
The most important passage is Xi. 
211 ff. in praise of the young warrior 
Pedianus, who claimed descent from 
Troy, and Antenor as his ancestor. 





6 Dessau 257. 

7 See Conway and Johnson, Prae-/talic 
Dialects of Italy i p. 259 f. 

8 C.L.L. v- 2921, 2923. 

® C.1.L..¥. 830, 877. 

10 See #.-£. (zweite Reihe) 3A. 1. col. 77 ff. 

2 CLL. xiv. 2653. 
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The reference to his Paduan origin is 
continued in the words Timauo 1. 215, 
Euganets dilectum nomen in oris 1. 216, 
pater Eridanus Venetaeque .. . gentes 
l. 217, Apono gaudens populus 1. 218. 
He was pre-eminent not only in war 
but also in literature. The lines have 
been usually regarded as a compliment 
to Asconius Pedianus, who shared with 
Silius an enthusiasm for Virgil! and for 
Cicero? also, but the poet may well 
intend his Pedianus to be considered asa 
common ancestor, if not of all Paduans, 
at least of the whole gens Asconia. 
Thus Silius would have a direct interest 
in describing him. The passage which 
contains the muster-roll of the Roman 
army before Cannae also deserves 
attention. This catalogue of Italian 
peoples is full of reminiscences of the 
‘Gathering of the Clans’ in Aeneid vii, 
and technique and style are almost 
completely borrowed from Virgil.? But 
Silius is more detailed and follows out 
a strict geographical arrangement. 
Virgil did not include warriors from 
the Paduan region; they were too far 
distant from the theatre of events in 
the Aeneid, and also, as descendants of 
Antenor (i. 242 ff.) they must be pro- 
Trojan and not on the side of Turnus 
(though Silius viii. 598-g9 does make 
men of Bononia in Cisalpine Gaul assist 
Aeneas). Silius begins with Latium, 
passes on to central and southern Italy 
in turn, and concludes with the men of 
Cisalpine Gaul and Liguria, viii. 588 ff. 
He appears to take some special in- 
terest in them, for they are definitely 
addressed wos etiam, accisae desolataeque 
uirorum | Evidani gentes, in contrast to 
the other detachments which are simply 
described. Patauiumsentitscontingent: 
ibid. 602-3 tellure antiquitus orti | Euga- 
nea profugique sacris Antenoris oris. All 
these peoples had Brutus for their 
leader, tbid. 607, and though they are 
not mentioned in the description of the 
actual battle, he is, ix. 415. 

A more detailed consideration of the 
Punica does not yield much that points 
to an interest in any definite place. 





1 The lost ‘liber contra obtrectatores Vergilii’ 
of Asconius and Sil. Pz. viii. 593-4. 

2 See Sil. Pun. viii. 406. 

3 See Rehm, Phzlologus, Supplbd. xxiv. 2. 
97 f. 


Silius repeatedly expresses hatred of 
the Gallic tribes of Cisalpine Gaul 
(iv. 49, 160, 706, viii. 16), who with few 
exceptions joined Hannibal. Such 
hatred from a Paduan would be natural 
enough, for all that is known of the 
Veneti shows that, while like the Gauls 
in customs and dress, they were different 
in speech (Polyb. ii. 17), were hostile 
to them in ceaseless wars, and took the 
Roman side, both earlier (ibid. ii. 23) 
and in the second Punic War (tb1d. ii. 
24). Nor do the Veneti appear to have 
joined the widespread desertion of 
Rome after Cannae (Livy xxii. 61, Sil. 
xi. I ff.). The principal source used by 
Silius was Livy, who was himself from 
Padua. The latter does not frequently 
show personal acquaintance with the 
sites of incidents described by him, but 
in xxi. 47 he observes that, of two 
available accounts of the method by 
which Hannibal crossed the Po, the first 
will hardly be credited by those who 
know that river. Silius iv. 489 accepts 
the second without demur, which may 
point to personal knowledge or may 
merely be drawn from Livy. Nor can 
much stress be laid on ix. 187-8 pater 
ipse superbus aquarum | Ausonidum Eni- 
danus, for it is already fluuiorum rex 
Eridanus to Virgil, Georg. i. 482. There 
is a further mention of it in Silius xiv. 
189-90: ‘so a white swan floats on the 
still waters of the Eridanus or by the 
bank of Cajster.’ Is this to be taken 
as mere literary allusion or personal 
observation? For Cayster was in 
Asia, of which Silius was proconsul 
c. A.D. 77. He also shows knowledge 
of Ticinus (iv. 81 ff.), and of Trebia 
(iv. 680 ff.), with the trees fringing its 
banks. But while Silius used Livy as 
his main source there are divergences. 
Thus Fabius praises Varro on his return 
from Cannae in Sil. x. 605, but the 
people thank him in Livy xxii. 61. 14; 
at the recovery of Tarentum by Fabius 
there is much slaughter in Livy xxvii. 
16. 16, but not so in Sil. xv. 324 and 
Plutarch Fabius 21. Klotz * concludes 
that, besides Livy, Silius used an 
annalistic source which was concerned 
to magnify the figure of Fabius Maxi- 
mus, namely the work of Valerius 


‘ R-E. sup. cit. col. 87 f. 
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Antias. Silius indeed makes the men- 
tion of Fabius an occasion at least 
three times for a sketch of his family 
history: ii. 2, vi. 619, vii. 39. The 
inhabitants of Patauium were enrolled 
in the Fabian tribe, and the gentile 
name is frequent in vegio x. It might 
be urged that for this reason Silius was 
less critical of laudatory accounts of 
Fabius and his clan than the historian 
Livy. Finally the Stoic feeling which 
colours the poem, and of which Silius 
gave personal evidence in life,’ as in 
the manner of his death,? would not be 
unexpected in a Paduan, for from that 
town came Thrasea, the famous Stoic 
of Nero’s reign (Tac. Amn. xvi. 21). 

These indications of Silius’ possible 
origin are slight and no doubt incon- 
clusive, but we could scarcely have 
been sure, had the Punica been the only 
evidence, that he was well acquainted 
with Naples, as we know he must 
have been from his possession of Vir- 
gil’s tomb. The mention of it is con- 
fined to viii. 534 and xii. 31-2: ‘ That 
city is now an abode of peace, a resting 
place where the Muses dwell, and life 
there is free from pressing anxieties.’ 
No more could his provincial governor- 
ship be inferred from the general tone 
of xiv. 684. It may be urged that 
Martial must have mentioned the fact, 
if Patauium was Silius’ birthplace. 
Thus in i. 61. 3-4 censetur Apont Liuto 
suo tellus | Stellaque nec Flacco minus, 
Livy, Martial’s great patron L. Arrun- 
tius Stella, and a friend Flaccus are 
assigned to it. But there is no evidence 
that Martial knew Silius at this time, 
A.D. 84/85, for according to the epi- 

1 Epictet. disser. iii. 8. 7. 

2 Pliny £P. iii. 7. 1. 

3 Quoted from the Loeb edition of J. D. Duff. 


grammatist himself Silius did not turn 
to poetry until late in life (vii. 63. 
I1-12), and the first reference to him is 
in iv. 14, of the year 88, where Martial 
shows a vague knowledge of the com- 
plete scheme of the Punica. From 
that time the relation of patron and 
client persists and almost every book 
of the epigrams has a reference to 
Silius or his sons. 

As Silius’ decree is designed to pro- 
tect doves it may be pointed out that 
the bird is mentioned thrice in his 
poem. In v. 282 and iv. 106 the 
attempts of the dove to escape from a 
hawk are pictured, while in the latter 
of these passages and in iii. 683 the 
conventional description ‘ bird of Venus’ 
is applied. But it must not be supposed 
that on these occasions the poet was 
recalling the episode in his proconsular 
office at Ephesus, when he authorized 
a mere routine order which he may 
never have read. 

All through the argument it has been 
accepted that Asconius was an original 
part of the poet’s name, though, even if 
it were not, it certainly became so 
before the poem was begun. It is 
perhaps strange not to find it included 
in the name as given in C.J.L. vi. 1984 
of A.D. 68, but against the addition of 
Asconius between the years 68 and 77 
by adoption is the fact that the praeno- 
men remains the same, and that the 
usual procedure in adoption would be 
to put Asconius before Catius (compare 
the Younger Pliny‘). But here one 
must leave this consideration of the 
scanty evidence. 

D. J. CAMPBELL. 


University of Edinburgh. 





* Sandys, Latin Epigraphy* p. 217. 


PLINY, EPISTLES 1, 4, 1. 


Quantum copiarum in Ocriculano, in Narni- 
ensi, in Carsulano, in Perusino tuo, in Narniensi 
vero etiam balineum ! ex epistulis meis (nam 
iam tuis opus non est) una illa brevis et vetus 
sufficit. 

suffecit D. 


GIERIG in his edition of the Letters 
(Leipzig, 1800) has the following note 
on this passage : 


‘Valde miror nullum Int. in his 
verbis haesisse; misere enim depravata 
sunt. Namque (1) ridiculus fuisset 
Plinius si socrui narrasset quantum 
copiarum in ipsius praediis esset. 
(2) Qualis tandem est illa Latinitas et 
sententia: ‘“‘ Epistola mea sufficit quan- 
tum copiarum in Ocriculano, in Narni- 
ensi, in Perusino tuo, in Narniensi vero 
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etiam balineum”? (3) Mirus artifex 
fuisset Plinius si una brevi epistola 
insignes quatuor praediorum copias 
describere potuisset. (4) Nemo facile 
dixerit quid sibi velint verba: ‘‘nam 
iam tuis opus non est.’’’ 

Melmoth (revised by Hutchinson, 
Heinemann, 1931) gives the following 
translation: ‘You might perceive by 
my last short letter of some time ago, 
that I had no occasion of yours to in- 
form me of the various conveniences 
you enjoy at your several villas. The 
elegant accommodations which are to 
be found at Narnia, Ocriculum, Carsiola, 
Perusia, particularly the pretty bath at 
Narnia, I am entirely well acquainted 
with.’ This has only to be quoted to 
show its absurdity. 

Mlle. Guillemin (Pline le Jeune, Paris, 
1927) has seen the difficulty of the 
passage and attempted a solution. She 
takes ila as neuter plural governed by 
sufficit’ and translates: ‘ Que de gateries 
dans votre domaine d’Ocriculum, dans 
celui de Narni, celui de Carsules, celui 
de Pérouse; a Narni jusqu’a un bain 
préparé! I] n’a fallu de ma main (car 
il n’est plus nécessaire que vous écriviez) 
qu’une courte lettre déja ancienne pour 
me valoir tout cela.’ There are how- 
ever three objections to this otherwise 
excellent translation. (1) This transi- 
tive use of sufficit is, as far as I know, 
unparalleled in Pliny. (2) The separa- 
tion of dla from una and brevis is 
awkward. (3) It is not clear why a 
short letter written long ago by Pliny 
should have procured for him the 
abundance he speaks of. 

A slight alteration in punctuation 
makes the passage perfectly clear and 
satisfactory. The words ‘una... suf- 
ficit’ are not part of the main sentence, 
but should be included in the paren- 
thesis with ‘nam iam tuis’ etc., and 
the phrase ‘ ex epistulis meis’ should be 
taken closely with ‘quantum copia- 
rum’ etc. 


1 Mile. Guillemin adds the following note 
(Vol. I, p. 4, n. 2): ‘Le pronom z//a de I ne se 
rapporte pas a efistuda . . . mais représente les 
gateries dont Pline a été l’objet.’ 

2 On the other hand the z#transitive use is 
common, e.g., in the first two books alone 
i: 0) 93 1, 18):F 3:4) 24-H5 2) 13) 95 2; 20;9- 





The passage then reads: ‘Quantum 
copiarum in Ocriculano, in Narniensi, 
in Carsulano, in Perusino tuo, in 
Narniensi vero etiam balineum, ex 
epistulis meis !—nam iam tuis opus non 
est, una illa brevis et vetus sufficit.’ 

‘What a wealth of provision I found 
waiting for me at your villas in Ocri- 
culum, Narnia, Carsiola and Perusia, 
in Narnia even a bath ready for me, as 
a result of my letters!—for there is no 
need now for you to write, that one 
short letter you wrote long ago is all 
that is required.’ 

Pliny, in his journey through Umbria 
and Etruria, had used Pompeia’s villas 
as halting-places. It was the usual 
custom for the owner of the villa, if not 
in residence, to send a letter to his 
steward giving him instructions to 
entertain the expected guest.2 But 
Pliny’s relationship with Pompeia was 
such that she had obviated this neces- 
sity by sending a general letter to all 
her stewards instructing them to put 
her villas at Pliny’s disposal whenever 
he wanted them. This is the ‘una 
illa brevis et vetus epistula’ to which 
Pliny refers. It may have been only 
one letter which was carried to each of 
the stewards in turn by the ¢abellarius, 
or copies of it may have been sent to 
the different stewards. Thus before 
beginning his journey, instead of getting 
Pompeia to write to her stewards, Pliny 
had written himself to notify them of 
his impending visit. He now writes to 
Pompeia to inform her how well her 
servants have carried out both her 
original command and his more recent 
instructions. The point of the refer- 
ence to the bath at Narnia is not of 
course that the villa was unusual in 
having a bath, but that the furnaces 
which heated these baths were not 
usually lit unless the owners were likely 
to be in residence for at least a few 
days. Compare on this point what 
Pliny says about his Laurentine villa 
in Ep. 2, 17, 26. 

R. H. Harte. 

Queen’s University, Belfast. 





3 E.g. Pliny Zp. 6, 28, 1, from which it is 
clear that Pontius had given his servants orders 
to entertain Pliny on his arrival. 
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AESCHYLUS, AGAMEMNON 14. 
éuhv* pbBos yap avO’ Urvov wapacrarei. 


€unv, as editors have shown, is justly suspect. 
Among the verbs which have been suggested in 
place of it I do not find rpéyo, which would 
knit the sentence together, and balance xAaiw 
in 18. REGINALD CRIPPS. 





PLATO, THEAETETUS 157 b. 


as édv ri Ties ornon TO Ady, evédeyxTos 6 ToITO 
moayv. Codd. et edd. 

‘ris rs is the correct order, not ri ris, Xen. 
An. 4. 1, 14, Dem. 600. 12 [ =xxii 22], etc.’ 
(L. and S.° p. 1558 ad in.). In Xen. Zc. re is 
(rightly) omitted by the better MSS, and in 
Dem. Zc. inferior MSS separate rs from tt. 
Other passages where ris 7: is found are : Thuc. 
i OF, 35 vil fo, 13 $8, 2; 64, 2; Plato, Crité. 
119d ; Grg. 458a; 467d (re om. Stob., male) ; 
476b; Phdn. 113d; Kp. 331c; 528a; Dem. 
xxiii 4 (rs et re disiungunt dett.) In none of 
these fourteen passages does ri rs appear in 
any of the MSS. It may be noted also that 


in none of them does the first word after the 

pronouns begin with «. There can, I think, be 

little doubt that we should read in 7Azé. Zc. os 

edy ris Tt oTnoN KTA. W. L. LORIMER. 
University of St. Andrews. 





A RARE IMPERATIVE FORM. 


THE form ddixevoo in Theocr. 11. 42 is said by 
the scholiast to be of the same type as xd6ovao 
and oredavovoo (or rather orehavoico, if we 
adopt the correction made by Wackernagel in 
his discussion of these three forms in G/oéfa 16. 
56 ff.). A fourth example, ri@evoo, may, I 
suggest, be recovered by emendation at the end 
of the third line of an epigram written by Nicias 
of Miletus, the friend of Theocritus, Amzh. 
Pal. 9. 564: 

Alédov, inepobares éap galvovea, nékiooa 

Eov0d, ép’ wpalors dvOeor wavouéva, 

n > sey . {ribedow P 
XGpov éd’ Hdvrvoov mwrwyéva, épya \ ridecoo Plan. 
Sppa reds wAHOy Knporraryhs Oddrayos. 

R. MCKENZIE. 
Oxford. 





REVIEWS 
HECATAEUS AND HERODOTUS ON EGYPT. 


WILLIAM ARTHUR HEIDEL: Hecataeus 
and the Egyptian Priests in Herodotus, 
Book II (Memoirs of the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
XVIII, Part 2). Pp 49-134. Boston: 
published by the Academy, 1935. 
Paper. 

DIELs and others have maintained that 

Herodotus in Book II borrowed ex- 

tensively (without acknowledgement) 

from his predecessor Hecataeus. Pro- 
fessor Heidel tries to strengthen the 
case for this view by a detailed scrutiny 
of Herodotus’ text, but he has com- 
bined with it a new thesis, that even the 

survey of Egyptian history in cc. 99-146 

is largely derived from Hecataeus, who 

may also (p. 101) be the main source for 
the account of the Saite dynasty in 

cc. 147-182. 

It is obvious that much of the ‘his- 
tory’ in II.99-147 cannot be attributed to 
the Egyptian priests, from whom Hero- 
dotus professed to have heard it. Heidel 
argues on various grounds that these 
passages, though clearly of Greek origin, 
cannot be due to Herodotus himself, 
but that he must have acted in good 
faith when he claimed for them the 


authority of the Egyptian priests ; prob- 
ably he was copying from a literary 
source which purported to be derived at 
first hand from the priests, and this 
source can only have been Hecataeus. 
The extent of Herodotus’ indebted- 
ness to Hecataeus is not clear ; towards 
the end (pp. 122-134) Heidel seems to 
modify his previous statements. He 
concludes that the Genealogies of Heca- 
taeus supplied the chronological scheme 
of 341 generations from the beginning 
of Egyptian history to Sethos; this 
scheme was based on three items of 
evidence: a papyrus roll of 330 names 
(II. 100), a list of eleven kings from 
Moeris to Sethos, and a series of statues 
believed by Hecataeus to be an un- 
broken series of high priests (II. 143). 
The names and detailed accounts of the 
eleven kings from Moeris to Sethos 
(101-142) were taken not from the 
Genealogies but from the Geography of 
Hecataeus, where they occurred in con- 
nection with his description of the 
monuments of these kings; these scat- 
tered references were combined by 
Herodotus into a connected narrative, 
but his arrangement was arbitrary and 
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did not agree with the synchronisms 
(established by Hecataeus) between 
Sesostris and the Argonauts, or between 
Proteus and the Trojan War. 

It is impossible to do justice in a 
brief summary to all the questions 
raised by Heidel’s paper ; his interpre- 
tations of Hdt. II. 142 (where he denies 
any reference to Sothic periods) and II. 
128 (the shepherd Philitis) may be 
noted. His main contention is perhaps 
open to the objection that it defends 
Herodotus’ honesty at the expense of 
his intelligence, and he hardly does 
justice to the significance of his own 
reluctant admission (p. 132) that Heca- 


taeus had no real grounds for his claim 
to have consulted the priests. It is 
difficult to understand how such stories 
as that of Proteus and Helen could have 
appeared in the second book of Heca- 
taeus’ Geography, which must have been 
a phenomenon in the Greek literature 
of itstime. But Heidel himself admits 
that conclusive proof of hiscase isimpos- 
sible, and he can claim to have argued it 
with an enthusiasm and ingenuity which 
merit for his thesis the serious con- 
sideration of all students of Herodotus. 


C. HIGNETT. 


Hertford College, Oxford. 





A FRENCH EDITION 


Platon: Oeuvres complétes. Tome IX 
—Premieére partie: Le Politique. Texte 
établi et traduit par A. DiEs. (Col- 
lection des Universités de France.) 
Ixv-+88 double pages. Paris: ‘ Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1935. Paper, 20 francs. 

In his edition of the Poltticus M. Diés 

maintains the uniform excellence of the 

Budé Plato. His translation is in the 

best of taste, and always remains close 

to the Greek; he sees through the 
archness (coquetterie) with which Plato 
has disguised the main thread of his 
argument; he has an extraordinary 
memory for parallels from other dia- 
logues, and when quoted by him these 
are very apt; he does not mystify us 
with the usual shadowy resemblances. 

He has a just sense of the degree of 

system to be found in Plato; and we 

know that the mean here is hard to find. 

M. Diés is naturally led in the first 
place to comment on Plato’s method 
in reaching by dichotomy his definition 
of the Statesman as a shepherd of the 
people; and, pausing at the word eidos, 
remarks that it can be translated here 
by species (espéce), since, although 

Plato normally confounds genus and 

species, he insists that the eidos is not 

any part of awhole. He then expounds 

Plato’s rules of division, finding the 

first hints of the method in the division 

of arts in the Gorgias. True, it seems 
to employ the criterion of value which 
is forbidden in Sophistes 227 b; and 

Stenzel, always anxious to tone down 


OF THE POLITICUS. 


an early reference to division, disputes 
the connection. The truth seems to 
be that the arts are classified in the 
Gorgias according to the knowledge 
possessed by their exponents; after 
this test their relative dignity is seen ; 
the mention of it cannot invalidate the 
division. 

The fascinating myth of the dialogue 
is greatly clarified by M. Diés’ dis- 
cussion. With his usual judgement he 
accepts M. Schuhl’s pretty suggestion 
that the imagery used implies a model 
of the heavens, a sphere suspended by 
a cord, which can be twirled round by 
the hand; when the hand lets go, at 
first the initial movement persists; 
then, after a period of suspense, the 
sphere rotates in the opposite direction 
as the cord unwinds, imitating freely 
the movement it has learnt under our 
guidance. Now Plato, in describing 
the reign of Kronos, makes it for the 
most part the antithesis of the present 
order; but as he is also trying to 
rationalize ancient mythology, he does 
not insist on sheer contrast; his earth- 
born men do not, as is sometimes 
assumed, emerge as greybeards from 
the earth and begin to grow younger, 
for they never know the misery of old 
age; they are the sown men of legend, 
who arise in vigorous manhood. In 
the phrase veoyev} ow@pata toda 
guvta tad eis yiv Katie, the words 
Troha puvta mean ‘ having grown grey,’ 
not ‘ born with grey hair.’ 
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Comparing the myth with the history 
of the rise and fall of civilization in 
Laws III, M. Diés finds in them both 
a hint of Democritus; but, as he well 
says, the Politicus depicts in Hobbesian 
fashion the hard struggle for existence 
of the earliest men, in contrast to the 
age of Kronos, whereas the theme of 
the Laws is the simplicity and virtue 
of their life. 

The myth is followed by a passage 
in which the weaver is taken as an 
illustration of the statesman. In apolo- 
gizing for the length of his illustration, 
Plato discourses on the mean, and on 
the difference between absolute and 
relative measurement. This apparent 
digression is, in M. Diés view, ‘ dynam- 
ically ’ the centre of the whole dialogue, 
being the counterpart to the discussion 
of not-being in the Sophistes. How to 
find and apply the just mean in politics 
is the theme of the last third of the 
dialogue, where the brutal uniformity 
of law is opposed to the supple dis- 
cernment of a wise sovereign; what is 
here proved philosophically is shown 
in Laws III from the facts of Greek 
and Persian history—the sound State 
must observe the mean. 

Plato is particularly insistent in the 
Politicus that no law or tradition must 
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be allowed to fetter the man who has 
the science of ruling. Does he here 
strike an entirely new note? Is the 
attack on law the ‘nouveauté un peu 
scandaleuse’ which it appears? The 
rulers of the Republic, M. Diés answers, 
make a tabula rasa of the city they 
inherit, and know no rule but the 
Good; so that the novelty consists 
only in the rigid inference from pre- 
misses long admitted. Nor can we 
quote the Crito as an example against 
this; what Socrates there condemns is 
the revolt of an individual, who is no 
superman, from a law which binds him 
along with his equals. 

The helpfulness of the edition may 
be gathered from these instances. If 
the Politicus may be compared to a 
dark and labyrinthine cave, M. Diés 
is a polyglot guide with an eye for 
aesthetic as well as geological factors. 
I have two criticisms on points of 
translation: at 286e 6, Tov tovodToyr is, 
I think, the subject of we@cévar ; and at 
296b 7, ap’ ov ma&v paddXov 7 TO Tapa 
Thy TéeXVNY eyouevoy apuapTnua, TO 
voawoes should be, ‘ Does it not deserve 
any name but that of unhealthy, which 
means contrary to medical science ?’ 

D. J. ALLAN. 

Balliol College, Oxford. 





THE HIPPOCRATIC TREATISE ‘ON FLESH.’ 


Hippokrates tiber Entstehung und Aufbau 
des menschlichen Kérpers (7. capxov) 
. ibersetzt und kommentiert von 
KARL DEICHGRABER. Pp. xvili+97. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1935. 
Paper, RM. 6.50 (bound, 7.50). 
Tuis book is the result of an interesting 
piece of collaboration between Professor 
Deichgraber and some members of the 
Berlin Philological Proseminar. Dr D. 
himself provides the German translation 
of 7. capxav and a commentary on it; 
there is a chapter by K. Schubring on 
the ms. tradition, and the mss. (or their 
photographs) were collated by W. Jacob. 
Professor Eduard Schwyzer rounds off 
the volume with a careful philological 
analysis of the treatise. 
The chapter on the history of the 
text is brief and to the point, and in- 
cludes a correction of the erroneous 





accepted dating of M (Monacensis gr. 
71). In his commentary D. follows 
the usual lines of recent workers on the 
Hippocratic corpus: the author of 
m. capxer is, of course, not Hippocrates 
himself, but he wrote in the latter part 
of the fifth century, when one of the 
important questions was how close 
should be the intimacy between ‘ philo- 
sophy’ and medicine: he is to be 
classed with those who were prepared 
to make room for a reasonable amount 
of philosophy in medicine. In fact, 
however, it is difficult to see that 
™. gapxav is typically a ‘medical’ 
treatise, in spite of its self-description 
in its first sentence. It is certainly not 
concerned practically with medicine. 
D. seems to admit this correction when 
he describes the author as standing be- 
tween two periods, that of the pre- 
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Socratic physical philosophers and 
that of the Sophists. (In other words, 
medicine is not his chief—certainly not 
his exclusive—interest.) The author’s 
beat is comparable with that of Diogenes 
of Apollonia, only he takes a different 
view. He is ‘a physical philosopher 
whose orientation is theological.’ He 
is less mythical than Empedocles, but 
also less methodical. He tells of the 
formation of individual parts of the 
body, but does not trouble to make his 
account complete. D. can trace various 
affinities between him and_ other 
thinkers, but cannot trace the pedigree 
of To Aurapov and 76 KorAA@Ses. After 
all, there is not very much more that 
one can say about a treatise like 
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m7. capxo@v, and the most that one can 
hope to do is to indicate fairly clearly 
where the author stands in the develop- 
ment of thought, and to that extent to 
make clearer the details of the develop- 
ment. This the present work does. 

An interesting coda, too rare in books 
of this sort, is a brief account of an 
early-eighteenth-century controversy on 
the alleged ‘atheism’ of ‘ Hippo- 
crates, begun by Nicolas Jerome 
Gundling, Professor at Halle. 

This book should do what its sponsor 
hopes, interest many who from various 
points of view study the Hippocratic 
writings. 

A. L. PECK. 

Christ's College, Cambridge. 


TWO BOOKS ON PLATO. 


The Argument of Plato. By F. H. 
ANDERSON. Pp. viili+216. London: 
Dent, 1935. Cloth, ros. 6d. 

Plato’s Thought. By G. M. A. GRUBE. 
Pp. xvii+320. London: Methuen, 
1935. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

BoTH these books represent an attempt 

to give us the systematic presentation 

of Plato’s thought for which the way 
has been prepared by the excellent 
summaries, dialogue by dialogue, and 
by the many studies of particular 
dialogues that we have had in recent 
years. Further, they both hail from 
the University of Toronto. But beyond 
that they have little in common. 
Professor Anderson's book is written 
in a pleasant style and shows a careful 
reading of Plato. But I cannot find 
much that is helpful or illuminating in 
it. A great deal of it is devoted to 
direct quotation from Jowett’s transla- 
tion. But it is difficult to see any 
particular principle on which the 
quotations are selected, and the com- 
ments on them are too often regrettably 
vague. The order which the exposition 
follows is very odd. I have no doubt 
that it corresponds to some train of 
thought in the author’s mind, though it 

is hard to see what that is. But I 

cannot see any grounds for believing 

that it has any connection, either 
logical or historical, with the develop- 
ment of Plato’s thought. A fatal flaw, 


as it seems to me, is the entire lack of 
any idea of historical development : 
quotations from all the dialogues are 
given without any hint that one is later 
than the other. The inevitable result 
is the presentation of Plato’s thought as 
a static system, instead of something 
living and growing. Curiously enough, 
Professor Anderson himself warns us 
against this. It is unfortunate that he 
has not drawn the moral from his own 
warning. 

Professor Grube’s book is on a very 
different level. I have no hesitation in 
saying that, as a general presentation of 
Plato’s thought, this is the best book 
we have had, or are likely to have for 
some time. The method of approach 
shows a very successful attempt at 
reaching the necessary compromise 
between logical and historical exposi- 
tion. The book is divided into a 
number of chapters, each dealing with a 
particular subject. The order of sub- 
jects is,in the main, logical: at any 
rate, the more fundamental ideas are 
treated first. But within that frame- 
work the historical order of develop- 
ment is clearly shown. Thus we begin 
with the Theory of Ideas (could we not 
by now agree to abandon the word 
‘Idea’ in this connection ?), and then 
follows a chapter on Pleasure, as the 
fundamental problem for human 
behaviour. 


Then one on Eros, then 
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on the Soul, the Gods, Art, Education, 
and Statecraft. I do not know that I 
should have followed precisely this 
order, but that is largely a matter of 
taste, and there is always an arguable 
reason for it. Two or three points of 
detail are discussed in appendices. 

The quality of the exposition is of 
the highest throughout, a clear and 
persuasive expression of a sane and 
scholarly judgement. Among its many 
good points, I welcome particularly the 
care Professor Grube gives to the 
explanation of all the implications of 
the Greek words for the chief subjects 
of discussion, such as Wvuy7, Oeds, or 
pipnots. It would be difficult to judge 
the relative merits of the different 
chapters. Personally, I liked best the 
two chapters on the Nature of the 
Soul, and the Gods. But that is, 
perhaps, because on some of the most 
debatable points of interpretation I 
found myself in agreement with Professor 
Grube against some other authorities. 

It would be unnecessary to indicate 
points of possible disagreement in 
matters of interpretation. Some such 
there must inevitably be, though I, at 
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any rate, could find remarkably few, 
except for one or two minor historical 
details. Criticism on the grounds of 
omission would merely mean that we 
should have liked the book to be longer. 
One such point that occurs to me is the 
suggestion that there might have been 
a little more discussion of the account 
of space as the matter, if it may be so 
called, of the physical world in the 
Timaeus. And, arising out of that, I 
would add a word of regret that Pro- 
fessor Grube decided to omit all discus- 
sion of Aristotle’s contribution to our 
knowledge of Plato’s doctrines. It is 
true that the interpretation of some 
points in this is very uncertain, though 
hardly more so than some points in 
some of the dialogues. But I believe 
that the main lines of it can be con- 
nected up with the teaching of the 
latest dialogues and on some points give 
valuable help in the interpretation of 
them. The comparative insignificance 
of such criticism, however, is a good 
proof of the profound satisfaction that 
the book as a whole affords. 
G. C. FIE Lb. 


University of Bristol. 


EPHORUS. 


G. L. BARBER: The Historian Ephorus. 
Pp. xii+ 190. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1935. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THOUGH Ephorus has been the subject 

of intensive study by German scholars 

(notably by Volquardsen and Jacoby), 

the present volume is the first systematic 

attempt in this country to appraise the 

work of a historian who ranked as a 

standard authority among the Greeks 

themselves. 
Mr. Barber's treatise is arranged in 

a somewhat unsystematic manner, but 

it embodies much careful thinking and 

in general reveals a sound judgment. 

He is clearly right in maintaining that 

Ephorus outlived Philip of Macedon, 

but that he left no more than a rough 

draft of his book on Philip’s reign. He 
is no doubt justified in assuming that 

Ephorus had read widely, both in the 

standard histories from Hecataeus to 

Callisthenes and in the minor literature 

of pamphlets and of popular histories 


(including sundry Atthides and Per- 
sides). Among the pamphleteers he 
might have mentioned the ‘ Theramenic’ 
source of Aristotle’s Constitution of 
Athens, for it is surely no accident that 
Ephorus and Aristotle concur in exalting 
Theramenes and depreciating Pericles. 
He also provides a useful chapter on the 
Oxyrhynchus Historian, whom he wisely 
refuses to identify with Ephorus. 

On the arrangement of Ephorus’ 
thirty volumes (which later Greek 
writers particularly commended), Mr. 
Barber offers several acute conjectures ; 
but he is sometimes too prone to assume 
gaps in Ephorus’ narrative to match 
those of his excerptor Diodorus. The 
precariousness of this argumentum a 
stlenttio may be illustrated from one 
instance. Mr. Barber assumes that 
Ephorus overlooked the Spartan in- 
vasion of Attica in 446. True enough, 
Diodorus skips it; but we may infer 
from a scholium to Aristophanes (fr. 193 
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Jacoby) that Ephorus duly recorded 
it. 
Mr. Barber shows up well the erratic 
manner in which Ephorus sifted his 
sources, and his tendency to capitulate 
to ‘ documents’, even when these were 
forged, or misconstrued by his immediate 
source. (A misapplication of a dedi- 
catory epigram lies at the root of his 
grotesque errors in narrating the battle 
of the Eurymedon. On the other hand 
it is not so certain as Mr. Barber assumes 
that the ‘Peace of Callias’ between 
Athens and Persia was a myth.) He 
rightly emphasizes Ephorus’ pervasive 
bias in favour of Athens and against 
Sparta (or better, against Spartan im- 
perialism), which were no doubt derived 
from his teacher Isocrates. We may 
also agree that the Martin Tupper plati- 
tudes which did duty with Ephorus for 
a philosophy of history were a typical 
product of his age: it is significant that 
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Ephorus and his contemporary Theo- 
pompus differ in everything save in their 
common abhorrence of tpud7 as a cardi- 
nal sin, and in their praise of the simple 
life. But it is questionable whether 
Ephorus shared the fourth-century 
fashion of rhetorical over-emphasis. 
His ancient critics voted him dull, and 
the surviving excerpts from his books 
suggest that his style, though not devoid 
of a few conventional embellishments, 
was didactic rather than artistic. 

One further criticism of detail.—It 
has been shown by Jacoby that Ephorus 
was probably not the source of Diodorus’ 
canard that the original instigator of the 
Peloponnesian War was Alcibiades. 

Sed haec hactenus. Mr. Barber’s book 
is a welcome addition to our scanty 
literature on Greek historiography. 


M. Cary. 
University College, London. 


HELIODORUS IN THE BUDE SERIES. 


Héliodore, Les Ethiopiques, Tome I. 
Texte établi par R. M. RATTENBURY 
et T. W. Lume et traduit par J. 
MAILLON. Tome I. Pp. cii+256. 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 1935. 
Sewn, 25 francs. 

A HAPPY Anglo-French collaboration 

has produced in this volume a great 

advance in the study of Heliodorus. 

For the first time the principles of 

textual criticism of the Aethiopica are 

placed on a sound basis, and a new 
epoch opens in work on the best known 
of the Greek novelists. 

The little that can be said of the 
author is resumed in a few words, 
sensible and modest :—Heliodorus was 
a native of Emesa in Syro-Phoenicia 
and belonged to a family devoted to the 
local cult of the Sun. In his youth, 
perhaps between A.D. 220 and 240, he 
wrote a novel in which the influence of 
this cult of the Sun is evident, as well 
as that of the Neo-Pythagorism of 
Apollonius of Tyana. It is not im- 
possible that in later life he was con- 
verted to Christianity, and that he 
finally became Bishop of Tricca in 
Thessaly: in that capacity, his most 
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remarkable action was the introduction 
of sacerdotal celibacy into his diocese. 
Further, the character of the Egyptian 
Calasiris, which is the best drawn in the 
novel, would appear to be founded on 
his own personality. 

The introduction contains a critical 
estimate of the value of the novel as 
literature, and a competent account of 
previous editions: it is made clear that 
those which have recently held the field 
are rather poor things; Bekker’s (1855), 
in the Teubner series, is little more than 
a reprint of the work of Coraes, while 
Hirschig’s (1856), in the Firmin-Didot 
series, is even worse ; he ignored Coraes, 
and wobbled on the Bipontine text of 
Mitscherlich, using—but not very well 
—inexact and incomplete collations of 
two good MSS. and two bad ones. In 
certain passages he improved the text ; 
but equally often he worsened it: ‘ pour 
chaque bonne lecgon de B, I’éditeur in- 
troduit une mauvaise provenant de A, 
qu’il considére comme un manuscrit du 
xiv® siécle, et dont le caractére réel lui 
est parfaitement inconnu.’ 

I have not the space to reproduce the 
argument by which the editors establish 

E 
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the inter-relation of the existing MSS., 
but must merely state their results. 
The six most important are :— 

B. Vindobonensis 130 (late 15th 
century). 

C. Vaticanus 1390 (13th-14th cen- 
tury). 

P. Palatinus 125 (15th-16th century). 

Z. Marcianus 409 (11th-12th cen- 
tury). 

M. Monacensis 157 (early 15th cen- 
tury). 

V. Vaticanus 157 (11th century): 
and the simplest way of representing 
their relationship is a diagram. 


readings of the former, while accepting 
those of the latter when they are visibly 
superior. C (alone or with the other 
MSS. of its family) plus VM (or V or 
M) is a strong combination: when C 
is unavailable (it is imperfect) or cor- 
rupt, then weight should be given to 
BPZ plus VM (or V or M). 

The critical introduction is by Mr. 
Rattenbury, Mr. Lumb concurring 
generally: the translator, M. Maillon, 
speaks agreeably not only of the literary 
merits of the novel, but of its influence 
(which was not inconsiderable) in Euro- 
pean literature generally—and here he 


(Archetype) 
| 
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There is always much danger in over- 
simplification, and I do not wish to 
represent the editors as laying down a 
scheme quite so precise and orderly as 
my diagram: but it is a fair representa- 
tion of their position. They consider 
that 8 was a rather better manuscript 
than y, and ceteris paribus prefer the 
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might have mentioned the allusion that 
shows that the Aethiopica was known to 
Shakespeare. To all three who have 
taken part in this work I should like to 
express the cordial appreciation of one 
who has long been interested in this 
branch of Greek letters. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 





CAESURA. 


Wesen und Gesetze der Caesur. Ein 
Kapitel der allgemeinen Versbau- 
lehre (mit einem Anhang iiber Por- 
sons Gesetz). Von A. W. DE GROOT. 
(Mnemosyne, Series III, Vol. II, pp. 
81-154.) Leiden: Brill, 1935. Paper, 
1.50 guilders. 

In Dr de Groot’s opinion, the study of 

Greek and Latin metres ‘ has fallen into 

a bog’, and the means to help it out 

are clear thought, precision in terms, 

mistrust of ancient theory, and more 
statistics: for ‘though statistics never 
have the last word, they often have the 

first’ (p. 86). 

His present essay is part of a large 
scheme of work on the rhythms of 
classical poetry and prose. That he 
should deal with caesura early is wel- 


come, for across the Atlantic there are 
those who treat the doctrine of the 
caesura as ‘a philological ghost’, and 
beyond the Rhine the fame of Wila- 
mowitz may give a long currency to 
several errors that he packed into his 
note on H.F. 754. 

Of the two metres with which de 
Groot is chiefly concerned I will say 
little of the hexameter, both because I 
know more of the trimeter, and because 
some of his opinions about the trimeter 
can be confirmed by copious statistics 
in a valuable book by Descroix! which 
is not used by de Groot. 





1 J. Desc roix: Le Trimétre tambique des 
Iambographes a la Comédie Nouvelle (xvi+ 366 
pages; Paris, Klincksieck, 1931). 
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Thanks to Descroix, we know ap- 
proximately how many trimeters, from 
Archilochus to the New Comedy, have 
penthemimeral or hephthemimeral 
caesura or both, and how few have 
neither. For our thirty-two tragedies 
his figures tot up to 29,044 and 343; 
and among that small minority no 
fewer than 292 have elision after the 
third foot. 

This medial elision is a normal 
variety, and such a line as ¢idous 
kaxas Spacavt évaytiov Brérew need 
never give us pause. The inference 
has been drawn—and de Groot does 
not shrink from it—that in such a line 
the ‘elided’ vowel was not wholly un- 
heard. To assume, with Wilamowitz 
and others, that elision welded the two 
words together, so that there was no 
caesura at all, isa mischievous mistake. 

Another mistake of Wilamowitz, his 
denial of medial punctuation in Euri- 
pides, can be refuted from his own text 
of H.F.; see the list of lines quoted by 
de Groot (p. 100), which is not much 
impaired by its misprints. At least one 
of these lines has neither caesura, but 
only medial elision : 

fnrodot Tov TexdvT’* eye dé diapépw 
—but most of them have normal 
caesura, as 

rt Sijra me (Hv det; ri xépdos EEomer ; 


Confusing caesura, which is (or should 
be) a matter of word-ends, with syn- 
tactical divisions, Wilamowitz and 
others have regarded that line as 
caesuraless because the pause denoted 
by the stop must have prevailed; de 
Groot, on the other hand, rightly re- 
cognizes the caesura, indeed makes it 
a condition of medial punctuation. 
What then was the function of the 
normal caesurae? It is natural to 
think of them as offering a resting- 
place to the voice. But what need 
then of caesura when another resting- 
place, close by, is prescribed by such a 
syntactical division as we mark by a 
stop? For my part I find no difficulty 
here, any more than when a stop ad- 
joins the most constant of all metrical 
divisions, the breach between line and 
line, not only as in é«tumnoe 5€ | yor, 
(Phoen. 1181), which doubtless repre- 
sents a thud, but as in jpke 8 éuBorrs 


‘EAAnuiKy | vais, (Pers. 409) or in decay 
dpeEov, ws | (O.C. 1130), where the un- 
usual punctuation seems to have no 
special point. 

If such was caesura, then the relation 
between caesura and a neighbouring 
stop is not antagonism but interplay. 

The matter is not put so by de 
Groot, whose own definition of caesura 
as a ‘ Korrespondenzgrenze’ is to me 
nebulous and unhelpful; but the evi- 
dence points that way. 

It seems to follow that in the tragic 
trimeter words were well distinguished ; 
and that is the opinion of de Groot 
(p. 149). 

Yet another piece of Wilamowitz’s 
‘ Leichtfertigkeit’ is shown up by de 
Groot: the assertion that comedy in 
the fifth century cared nothing for 
caesura. Here again there is ample con- 
firmation in the statistics of Descroix. 

From caesura near the middle of the 
line de Groot proceeds to caesura in 
the fifth foot and to Porson’s Law, 
with special attention to Witte and 
Bill, of whom I had something to say 
in C.Q. VIII (1914) 206 ff. and C.R. 
XLVI (1932) 256 f. which might have 
helped; and he decides that Witte is 
in the wrong. The tendency which 
Porson’s Law represents has little or 
nothing to do with the rule of caesura, 
but agrees with the general preference 
for fifth iambs to fifth spondees, and 
shows a desire to let the essential 
character of the metre come out strong 
towards the end of the line. 

But, if de Groot does well to dis- 
sociate Porson’s Law from the domi- 
nant caesurae, on the other hand he 
seems to me to darken counsel by 
associating caesura with certain other 
features of composition. Besides word- 
ends and word-lengths, he is much 
interested in alliteration, anaphora, and 
other such relations between words and 
clauses; too much, indeed, for his 
present purpose. To be sure, mem- 
bers of a line that are divided by 
caesura may be linked by alliteration 
or assonance, as are the first two 
members of 
rem repetunt | regnumque fetunt | uadunt 

solida “i 
(p. 93): but it may occur within a 
member, as that very line shows, or 
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pervade a whole line (p. 114), even a 
caesuraless line like Rép&ns 8’ dvoywkev 
kax@v opav Babos with its wealth of 
omegas (p. 104); perhaps, then, it has 
nothing to do with caesura at all. 
Much though he says in detail about 
each of two metres, the author’s main 
interest is in comparison and synthesis; 
but my review is selective only, and 
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here it shall end, with a warm com- 
mendation of the book to all metricians, 
both for what it establishes and for the 
stimulus that it supplies. It is not 
easy to master, but the travail that it 
needs is worth while. 


E. HARRISON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


AN ITALIAN STUDY OF SOPHOCLES. 


MARIO UNTERSTEINER: Sofocle: Studio 
Critico. 2 vols. Vol. I, pp. 640; 
Vol. II (bibliography and notes), pp. 
173- Florence: ‘La Nuova Italia,’ 
1935- Paper, L. 30. 

Few Greek poets have been so diversely 

interpreted as Sophocles. Dr. Unter- 

steiner takes up a position diametrically 
opposed to that of T. v. Wilamowitz 
and all who concentrate on dramatic 
technique; he insists that ‘ Sophocles’ 
technique always has for its aim the 
spirit,’ that it is used to expound the 
problem of human individuality in rela- 
tion to the world about it. The intro- 
ductory chapter represents Greek 
tragedy as the culmination of a process 
of spiritual evolution begun in the 
Cretan-Mycenaean epoch and mani- 
fested in poetry, art, religion, philosophy 
and politics. At the climax of this 
process emerges the concept of an indi- 
vidual personality with the power of 
choice between alternatives and there- 
fore responsible for his actions, yet able 
to realize himself only by merging him- 
self in the collective 7éAss—a dualism 
of aim which produces a_ perpetual 
ayov, reflected in the inner dialectic of 
the soul. Thespis first confronts the 
mass, the Chorus, with the single Aoyos, 
but in Phrynichus the Chorus with its 
collective helpless doubts and fears is 

still the protagonist and tragedy a 

hymn and a prayer; in Aeschylus the 

‘hero,’ as a type evolved by older Greek 

thought, achieves an individual life in 

the assertion of his personality in deci- 
sion, yet the final cause is not in him- 
self but in the collective organization 
to which he belongs, his yévos, his rods 
with its gods. Here is a moment of 


achievement, of equipoise ; with Sopho- 
cles the struggle recommences and indi- 


viduality acquires a deeper and more 
tragic significance. 

The analysis contains much that is 
true, though there are dangers in inter- 
preting the evolution of a literary form 
solely in terms of the evolution of 
human understanding. The method 
becomes more unsatisfactory in the 
second chapter, which analyses the 
separate plays and develops at excessive 
length the philosophical exposition 
given in the author’s introductions to 
his published editions. The plays as a 
whole, and some choruses in detail, 
may reveal the mind of the poet grap- 
pling with certain fundamental problems 
of the human spirit, but to elucidate 
each phase of the dialogue, each char- 
acter as it appears, exclusively from 
this aspect is to lose perspective. The 
method may work to some extent with 
the Philoctetes, which turns upon the 
autonomy of the individual; and perhaps 
it is a defensible point of view that the 
scenes between Athena and Odysseus, 
Athena and Ajax, are less dialogues 
between human and divine ‘ characters’ 
than the inner dialectic of two human 
souls, just as Teiresias speaks as the 
voice of Creon’s awakening conscience. 
But it does not help our understanding 
of the plays to be told that Electra is 
‘l’essere’ and Orestes ‘il non-essere,’ 
or that when Deianeira sends Hyllus 
to meet Heracles ‘ha invano creduto 
di liberarsi dalla passivita creando 
l’attivita in altri.’ The differences be- 
tween Greek and modern dramatists’ 
conceptions of what constitutes a ‘ char- 
acter are of fundamental importance, 
but few scholars will be prepared to go 
so far in abstraction as to account for 
Heracles’ final silence about Deianeira 
on the ground that ‘ both beings have 
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become confounded as the reproduction 
of one and the same idea,’ or to explain 
the Eévos of the O.C. as ‘ perfetta 
spiritualita’ dominated by ‘ prodigiosa 
spiritualita’ in the person of Oedipus. 
Chapter III contains interesting 
passages on the relation of Sophocles 
to Homer, Aeschylus, Euripides and 
the Sophists, though the author’s 
honesty in acknowledging his debts to 
others leads to an amount of quotation 
which makes the whole rather too 
much of acento. In the last chapter 
again perhaps ‘il solido realismo in- 
glese’ will revolt against a tendency to 
phrase-spinning which could be pro- 
longed ad infinitum just because it deals 
in such abstract terms, taking no count 
of variations in tempo, of the prosaic 
need to make the plot clear to the 
audience, of rhetorical emportement, even 
of imperfect construction. The notes 
in the second volume often administer 
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a welcome philological corrective. The 
misfortune which has robbed us of all 
but this small sample of Sophocles’ 
magnificent productivity tends to make 
us concentrate too zealously on what 
we have. To trace a spiritual pilgrim- 
age of the poet from one to another of 
these seven plays, the problems mastered 
in each becoming the starting-point of 
each succeeding one, is to ignore both 
our chronological uncertainties and the 
profound modifications which know- 
ledge of the lost plays would inevitably 
make in our conclusions. And it is an 
injustice to Sophocles to represent him 
as so continuously and monotonously 
preoccupied with the same kind of 
search into the meaning of individual 
personality. Sophocles 6 eides was 
the conscious artist, not the conscious 
ethical philosopher. 
A. M. DALE. 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





ROMAN LITERATURE 


Die Literatur der Romer bis zur Ka- 
volingerzeit von ALFRED KAPPEL- 
MACHER und MAvURITZ SCHUSTER. 
Pp. 486. Potsdam: ‘Athenaion,’ 
1934. Cloth. 

To produce within the compass of less 

than five hundred pages a history of 

Latin literature from the Arval hymn to 

Boniface and Einhard in which such 

things as the Querolus and the Historia 

Apollonit have their place is no easy 

matter, and Dr. Kappelmacher, who 

left this work unfinished at his’ death, 
and Dr. Schuster, who has completed 
it, deserve praise for a remarkable feat 
of compression. The division of author- 
ship may be responsible for a certain 
obvious disproportion. It seems unfair 
that Aldhelm should have three pages 
when Apuleius has only two and Quin- 
tilian one and a half, and one grudges 
the fifty-four pages that are given to 

Plautus and Terence when Lucretius, 

Catullus and Virgil have to share 

twenty-eight among them. A more 

serious criticism concerns the contents 
of the articles on the several authors. 

According to the publishers’ announce- 

ment, the book is intended to interest 

both the wider circle ‘der Gebildeten’ 
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and the specialist. The twenty hand- 
some plates, representing statues, reliefs 
and pages from manuscripts, and the 
two hundred illustrations in the text 
are no doubt primarily meant for the 
former class of readers, but it may be 
doubted whether the text itself will 
make so much appeal to them. It 
cannot be said to be unreadable, but it 
is too heavily burdened with detail to 
give a satisfactory conspectus of the 
whole subject: there is very little in 
the way of literary criticism, and several 
of the articles are mere catalogues of 
facts. Manilius gets less than a page, 
but within that space the reader is told 
of his Stoicism, of the influence of 
Lucretius, Virgil and Ovid on his verse 
and of Posidonius and Asclepiades on 
his matter, of his use of an unclassical 
quod-construction, of his favourite figures 
of speech, of the discovery of his text 
by Poggio: in parenthesis he gets the 
entirely irrelevant information that 
Asclepiades was influenced by Crates of 
Mallos. In the half-page assigned to 
Valerius Flaccus we find this: ‘ Die 
saloppe Figur des Zeugma findet sich 
oft bei ihm. Die Naturschilderung in 
Gleichnissen gliickt ihm. Im Satzbau 
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weicht er gerne vom gewodhnlichen 
Sprachgebrauch ab. Seltene Formen 
finden sich bei ihm’—hardly the 
material from which to form an im- 
pression of the poet’s work. The 
specialist, on the other hand, will not be 
satisfied with the lack of references to 
support the statements of the text or 
with the bibliographies attached to the 
articles, which show remarkable omis- 
sions ; to cite only two, there is no men- 
tion of Housman on Manilius (though 
he appears under Lucan and Juvenal) 
and none of Léfstedt on the Peregrinatio 


Aetheriae; for Valerius Maximus there 
is no bibliography at all. Errors in the 
text are few: but the elder Seneca was 
born at Corduba, not in Corsica (p. 301), 
and the modern name of Nhutscelle is 
not Nutshalling (p. 469) but Nursling. 

The book is beautifully printed and 
produced, but a heavy binding makes it 
unwieldy and a line of twenty words 
does not make for easy reading. The 
illustrations are happily chosen and 
admirably reproduced. 

C. J. FORDYCE. 
University of Glasgow. 





THE SCIENCE OF 


J. MarouzEau: Traité de Stylistique 
appliquée au latin. Pp. xix+329. 
(Collection d’Etudes latines.) Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1935. Paper, 
40 francs. 

THE science of style is only concerned 
where an author is free to choose among 
the resources which his language offers. 
But choice may be exercised in handling 
the phonic elements of a language, in 
morphology, in semantics and vocabu- 
lary, in syntax, and in the rhythm of 
delivery. The scope of ‘la stylistique’, 
as thus defined by M. Marouzeau, is 
wide. The book is divided into sections 
on these lines. 

The first part is devoted to the study 
of Latin sounds and pronunciation. It 
is pointed out that, in the exploitation 
of the phonic elements of their language, 
the Romans, for once, owed nothing to 
the Greeks. 

In the discussion of homoeoteleuton 
and rhyme, many instructive examples 
are quoted, but there are some of which 
it is difficult to admit the validity. In 
a language in which fortuitous examples 
must, of necessity, abound, it is doubt- 
ful whether the rhyme of an elided 
syllable would be noticed (e.g. ‘O et 
praesidiwm et dulce decus mewm’). Yet 
a number of such examples are included. 
Again, would rotis really rhyme with 
nobilis ? 

It is to be regretted that only four 
pages are given to accent and intona- 
tion. The author, while revealing his 
adhesion to the French school of 
thought, which denies the existence of 
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a stress accent in Latin, refrains from 
discussing the question. 

Part Two, the longest section of the 
book, is concerned with the character 
of the individual word. A wide variety 
of topics such as sonority, length, forma- 
tion, meaning, expressiveness, neologism, 
archaism, and vulgarism is discussed. 

In protesting against the prevalent 
misuse of the terms ‘archaic’ and 
‘vulgar’, the author claims that both 
the general laws of language and the 
testimony of the ancients show that, 
instead of being identified, these terms 
should be considered as contradictory. 
Many supposed vulgarisms are merely 
rusticisms or provincialisms. There- 
fore, in such cases, he would substitute 
the terms ‘old’ and ‘rustic and pro- 
vincial’. But, in doing battle with the 
phantom of vulgarism, he does not 
come off unscathed. Four pages later, 
in a list of words attested as ‘ vulgar’, 
he includes one which Columella de- 
scribes as ‘rustic’. The fact is that a 
clear delimitation of the various Sonder- 
sprachen is now impossible. (Cf. Hof- 
mann, Umgangssprache, § 4; Lofstedt, 
Syntactica II, pp. 354 ff.) 

Part Three, on syntax and style, is 
shorter than one could have wished. 
The use of the dative to denote direction 
is taken as providing a good example 
of stylistic factors influencing the evolu- 
tion of syntax. It is claimed that it 
recommended itself to the poets on 
three grounds: it had archaic prece- 
dents; it was contrary to the popular 
tendency, which was to substitute pre- 
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positional constructions for the bare 
cases; and it had the advantage of 
brevity. When he sees a connection 
between the failure of the dative con- 
struction of the type mittere morti to 
survive and develop and the preference 
of Latin for prepositional constructions, 
the author forgets that the prepositions 
became necessary, to distinguish between 
different functions of the same case. 
If, as he implies (p. 196), the idea of 
direction was original, and not second- 
ary, why did not the dative also acquire 
a preposition, to distinguish this from 
the idea of personal interest? The 
objections to the ‘ personification ’ view 
of P. Lejay are hardly made good. 
(Cf. Schmalz-Hofmann, p. 419; Léf- 
stedt, Syntactica I, p. 150.) 

Part Four, under the title of 
‘l’Enoncé’, deals with word-groups, 
clichés, iteration, and rhythmic struc- 
ture in prose and verse. The subject 
of ‘padding’ is briefly touched on. 
Scholars who, in writing Latin them- 
selves, have often felt the need of some- 
thing extra, to satisfy the ear, though 
the sense was complete, will wish that 
more had been said about this. 


Throughout the book there are a 
number of misprints in the quotation 
of Latin examples, and there are one or 
two slips. On p. 35, in the words ‘la 
rencontre des consonnes ne détermine 
pas nécessairement un hiatus’, the 
author evidently intended to write 
‘voyelles ’’ for ‘consonnes’. On p. 185 
it is stated that ‘dum n’est ni chez 
César ni chez Salluste’. For dum read 
donec. 

Although there is not a great deal in 
the book that is actually new, it per- 
forms the most useful function of dis- 
cussing problems in the light of recent 
research. The bibliography is full, 
though one might have expected Bréal’s 
Essai de Sémantique to be included. 
The collection and orderly arrangement 
of the ancient evidence make the work 
most instructive. It will be read with 
interest by specialists and non-specialists 
alike. It is one of the best of the 
author’s many sound contributions to 
Latin linguistic studies, and it is a dis- 
tinctly good addition to the bibliography 
of Stzlistik. 

E. C. WoopDcock. 

University of Manchester. 





THE BUDE EDITION OF CICERO’S LETTERS. 


Cicéron: Correspondance. Tome II. 
Texte établi et traduit par L.-A. 
ConsTANS. Paris: ‘Les Belles Let- 
tres,’ 1935. Paper, 20 francs. 

THE principles on which the text is 

constructed and the general plan of 

this edition were outlined in C.R. 

XLIX, p. 189. This second instalment, 

which shows the same sound merits 

and the same defects as the first volume, 
takes us through the monotonous ‘ wails 
from exile’ and the interesting and ex- 
citing letters that follow down to the 
period of the‘ palinode.’ Mr. Constans 
offers a more favourable judgment of 

Cicero’s conduct during his exile than 

is generally given. As to the palinode, 

C., believing it to be the speech de 

Provinctis Consularibus (May or June 

56), is forced to assign a chronological 

order to the letters of this period totally 

different from that given by other 
modern investigators. Though he men- 
tions Miss Saunders’ article (Class. 


Phil. 1919), he does not notice the 
cogent arguments which Rice Holmes 
put forward in C.Q. 1920, which show 
that, whatever the palinode was, it was 
not the speech on the consular pro- 
vinces, Again Q. Fr. II, 8 and Ait. LV, 
12 are assigned to June 56 (instead of 
May 55) on insufficient grounds, namely, 
in the former case, Madvig’s emendation 
Antiates for an te Atetus and C.’s own 
arca Axyra for taraxirva (Cicero was 
at Antium in June 56), and, in the 
latter case, the mention of Antium and 
the phrase ut sim mane praesto Milont, 
which is taken as referring to Cicero’s 
defence of Milo in July 56. 

In an edition of this sort, where text 
and translation face each other, it is 
necessary to print a text that will trans- 
late, and this fact is justification enough 
for some of the twenty-five, usually 
palaeographically ingenious, emenda- 
tions which C. contributes to this 
volume, e.g. AZt. III, 12, 3, condono 
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tamen et intelligo for si donatam ut 1.; 
Ait. IV, 3, 5, st se vel in turba ei tam 
obtulerit for si sentitur hac iam etc.; 
Q. Fr. Il, 3, 5, C. Cornelium Stellatina, 
et eodem die for C. Corn. staet eo die etc. 
These, and others, are gallant attempts 
to extract sense from the gibberish 
offered by the MSS. But on the other 
hand, Att. IV, 2, 4 et ibi for tidbit, IV 
5, 2 at scripst for ut s., and IV, 6, 2 
tstam (sc. Xadprav) probem for ista 
improbem display needless tampering 
with what is good and sound. Again, 
his reading at Ait. III, 7, 3 quem quidem 
ego nec modo ut visurus nec ut dimtissurus 
stm scio gives impossible Latin. 

Of interpretations new to me, those 
of non enim gladiis mecum sed litibus 
agetur (Q. Fr. I, 4, 5), inter lucos and 
nova quaedam divina (Att. IV, 3, 4-5), 


aqua haeret (Q. Fr. II, 6, 2) are attrac- 
tive. I think, however, it was Cicero’s 
friend Marius, and not King Ptolemy, 
who was carried in the octaphoron to 
Baiae (Q. Fr. II, 8), otherwise why 
should the king get a fright on seeing 
his presumably usual oriental body- 
guard ? 

The translation is capable, varying in 
tone as the subject varies, polished and 
formal at Fam. V, 12 (letter to Lucceius) 
and sprightly and colloquial in the 
gayer notes to Atticus. On p. 33 the 
force of pro meo ture is not brought out. 
On p. 32 paenttat appears for paeniteat, 
and on p. 99 the letter ‘t’ has wandered 
from the fourth into the third line. 


E. J. Woop. 


University College, Aberystwyth. 


TWO BOOKS ON LIVY. 


H. BoRNECQUE: Tite-Live. Pp. 213. 
Paris: Boivin, 1933. Paper, 18 fr. 
Erich Burck: Die Erzahlungskunst 

des T. Livius. (Problemata, Heft 11.) 

Pp. x + 244. Berlin: Weidmann, 

1934. Paper, RM. 16. 

THESE two books! may conveniently 
be noticed together, since they both 
are studies of Livy as an artist. The 
Frenchman paints the historian on a 
larger canvas; the German attempts a 
detailed but less ambitious study. 

M. Bornecque has not merely tried 
to bring Taine up to date. Inevitably 
there are passages in which he covers 
ground covered long ago in _ that 
‘classic’; but in collecting his examples 
and drawing his conclusions from them, 
the present author rightly decided not 
to refer directly to his predecessor. 
In the first two sections of the book, 
where he gives us a general survey of 
Livy’s work and aims, M. Bornecque 
is (perhaps unconsciously) overmuch 
concerned with ‘la théorie des milieux’; 
for though he is too good a scholar and 
too much aware of recent publications 
to accept uncritically all the doctrines 





1 The writer of this notice apologizes for the 
long delay that has occurred before its appear- 
ance. This delay is due to an oversight which 
is entirely his own fault and for which the 
editors of the C.2. are in no way responsible. 


of Taine, yet these pages are haunted 
more than is necessary by that author. 
But M. Bornecque’s study should be 
judged rather from the second and 
third sections, which together make up 
about two-thirds of the work. Here 
we have what is, on the whole, a 
successfully fresh survey of Livy’s 
methods as a historical artist. Some 
would welcome more detail; but the 
book would be less attractive to the 
general reader if the analysis included 
more points than are there already. 
Even as it is, there are copious examples 
from Livy, and there is a brief but 
adequate bibliography. 

The scope of Dr. Burck’s study is 
much more limited. Since we cannot 
make direct comparison between Livy 
and his sources in the first Decade, the 
author compares the first five books 
with the work of Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus. The result is stimulating, and 
we are able by it to appreciate better 
the particular ways in which Livy sees 
moral and religious forces behind 
political facts and in which he makes 
the action dramatic or characterizes 
the chief figures in his narrative. The 
likenesses and differences between 
Livy’s work and that of Peripatetic 
historiographers are usefully empha- 
sized, though the argument is occasion- 
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ally unclear, as when (p. 196) we are 
told that Livy’s plasticity resembles 
that of the Peripatetics but is not the 
same. It is of special interest to notice 
how Livy’s use of chance and surprise 
differs from the more philosophic use 
of them in the Hellenistic tradition, and 
how Hellenistic pathos is replaced by 
Romanethics. The book would be better 
if the author had found space for a closer 
linguistic study of rhetorical character- 
ization in the speeches inserted in the 


narrative. Yet he has succeeded in 
making a readable survey of his subject 
which should stimulate other students 
to supplement it on similar lines. Like 
M. Bornecque’s study it is a definite 
contribution to our appreciation of 
Livy, and neither work can be neglected 
by those who are interested in the sub- 
ject. Neither book is marred by any 
serious misprints. S. K. JOHNSON. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 





VARIATION 


GUNNAR S6RBOM: Variatio sermonis 
Tacitet aliaeque apud eundem quaestiones 
selectae. Pp. xv +1go. Upsala: 
Almgqvist och Wiksell, 1935. Paper. 

Tuis is an exhau. tive classification and 
discussion of every kind of variation in 
the language of Tacitus; it should be 
consulted by all Latin grammarians 
and future editors. The author has 
proved that in many places the text, 
especially of the Dialogus, has been 
altered without good reason. Occasion- 
ally, perhaps, he tries to prove too 
much; but even when he does not con- 
vince (which is seldom) his parallel pas- 
sages produce a misgiving that he may 
be right. 

It remains now to be shown whether, 
in the matter of variation, the practice 
of Tacitus differs in different works, and 
—what Swedish scholars have made 
a question of moment—whether his 
later books of the Azmnals in this, as in 
other details, show a return to more 
normal forms of expression. 

Commentators, as well as editors of 
the text, will be able to do better after 
reading this book. To take only one 
example, which concerns both: Ann. II. 
34 non quia diversi natura, sed, ut locts 


IN TACITUS. 


antistent, ita 11s (Ernestiand Clemm) quae 
ad requiem anim... parentur. Here 
(1) editors will cease to print conjectures 
on ut (as even the latest editor does), 
and (2) commentators will cease to 
imagine (with Furneaux) that quia 
antistent is to be ‘ understood’ after zta. 
As S. says, antistare is to be supplied. 
This is not, as he seems to suppose, 
new; but he is the first to demonstrate 
that it is right.! 

There are supplementary chapters :— 
(i) On the change of subject. Even 
before this was written it was time that 
Wolfflin’s unhappy conjecture sectarentur 
for spectarentur at Ann. I. 77 was for- 
gotten. (ii) On theellipse of esse. This 
disposes of some false canons laid down 
by Nipperdey, and merits the attention 
of even the latest editor. (iii) Com- 
ments on various passages, mainly de- 
fending or explaining the reading of the 
MSS. 

E. C. MARCHANT. 


Lincoln College, Oxford. 





LAt Ann. 1V. 51 (partae victoriae spes) the 
obvious conjecture farasae is superfluous, and 
the odd explanation in Nipperdey’s ed., making 
spes accus., is false. 


MR MEYERSTEIN’S PROPERTIUS. 


The Elegies of Propertius, done into 
English Verse by E. H. W. MEYER- 
STEIN. Pp. xvi-+194. London: 
Milford, 1935. Linen boards, 7s. 6d. 

PRoPERTIUs wrote four books of poemsin 

twenty different metres, some being odes 

and some elegies in couplets or stanzas. 


The second book was the most elabor- 
ate, and contained at least a dozen 
metrical experiments: otherwise there 
was no perceptible change in his tech- 
nique. His vocabulary was pedantic, 
his style unmelodious and clumsy. He 
made incessant and wearisome use of 
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one verbal device—a more or less com- 
plex inversion of the prose order of 
words—but he contributed nothing to 
the development of the language. 
Indeed, his poetry seemed archaic 
when it was published; for it en- 
deavoured to revive many turns of 
speech which had pleased the poets who 
wrote a century before him, and it made 
no attempt to address the public in the 
poetic medium which his generation 
had learnt to admire and imitate. 

Anyone who enjoys Mr Meyerstein’s 
translation of Propertius must accept 
these new and alarming conclusions. 
I did not enjoy it, because I cannot 
accept them. I found that part of 
it was too difficult to be understood 
without the Latin text, and the other 
part was too old-fashioned to add any- 
thing to my appreciation of Propertius 
himself. 

Mr Meyerstein faces the translator’s 
first difficulty boldly, and proudly 
leaves it unsolved. ‘No attempt to 
find any one equivalent for the Latin 
elegiac couplet!’ he cries: ‘ Each elegy 
has been regarded as a problem, and 
treated metrically as its content sug- 
gested.’ The content of I, 2 does not 
suggest to me that it should be rendered 
in the same metrical pattern as IV, 5: 
Mr Meyerstein gets them both into a 
coarse imitation of Collins’ Ode to Sim- 
plictty. And Mr Meyerstein’s phrase 
‘Each elegy has been regarded as a 
problem’ seems to mean that he has 
treated the poems separately, without 
regarding the work of Propertius as if 
it were a whole. This shows a gross 
lack of sensibility. The Roman elegists 
spent their efforts on perfecting a metre 
which would carry the most diverse 
types of content. To ignore these 
efforts, and to translate four books of 
elegies into twenty different metres, is 
as false and injurious as it would be to 
translate all Horace’s odes into heroic 
couplets. 

The general truth about Mr Meyer- 
stein’s version is that its author is not a 
good enough poet or even a subtle 
enough scholar to translate Propertius. 
His style is roughly that of the Metrical 
Psalms crossed with some of last 
century’s Newdigate Poems. £.g., I, 1, 
g-10 is a simple enough couplet : 


Milanion nullos fugiendo, Tulle, labores 
saeuitiam durae contudit Iasidos. 
But it is sadly distorted by Mr Meyer- 
stein : 

Milanion, Tullus, by no labour shirked 
Brake the hard rage of Iasus his child. 
The shocking clash of the two proper 
names is avoided by Propertius, not by 
his translator. There is nothing in the 
Latin to correspond to the archaic 
affectations of ‘by no labour shirked’ 
and ‘ Iasus his child’: the same applies 
to ‘ brake.’ I add that saeuitia does not 
mean ‘rage’ in thisconnexion. Another 
example of the Newdigate style is 

line 3 of the same elegy : 
tum mihi constantis deiecit lumina fastus 
(sc. Amor), 
which appears as 


Then Love cast 
austerities 


down Pride’s glanced 


—a phrase which is almost incompre- 
hensible in the English and imperfectly 
represents the Latin. Two examples 
of the Metrical Psalms style are I, 1, 
23-4: 
Then, then believe I shall that stars and floods 
Ye can compel by charms Thessalian, 


and IV, 8, 31, where 
altera Tarpeios est inter Teia lucos 
appears as 


There’s Teia, another such 
(Tarpeia’s groves her hutch). 


In one elegy I noticed the following 
examples of Mr Meyerstein’s pedantic 
vocabulary—which correspond to no 
such elaborations in Propertius: IV, 
11, 5 fuscae deus aulae ‘the dusk 
hall’s godhead,’ 7b. 8 lurida porta ‘ the 
sallow gate,’ 7b. 11 quid muthi con- 
iugium Paulli profuit? ‘what ’vailed 
me Paullus’ spousal ?’, 7b. 20 sortita pila 
‘drawn the orbéd lot,’ 2b. 21 Minoia 
sella ‘Minos’ thronéd spot,’ ib. 68 fac 
teneas unum uivum ‘one husband guard 
and grip,’ and 7b. 69 cumba ‘ Death's 
caravel. All these locutions died some 
time before Swinburne. English poetic 
speech of the present day is as far from 
them es they are from the simple 
devices; of Piers Plowman. 

It is unfair to crush a poet so passion- 
ately alive as Propertius into this coffin- 
like word-order and corpse-like vocabu- 
lary. Ezra Pound clowns far too much, 
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but his Homage to Sextus Propertius 
looks like living verse, not like Mr 
Meyerstein’s spousals and caravels. 
The only purpose which can be served 
by the publication of this translation is 
to convince future translators that they 


must render Propertius and his like 
into the poetic idiom of their own day, 
not into that which was outworn fifty 
years before. 
GILBERT HIGHET. 
St. John’s College, Oxford. 





THE LOEB EDITION OF SILIUS. 


Silius Italicus, Puntca, with an English 
translation by J. D. Durr. In two 
volumes. Pp. xvili+243, v +499. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1934. Cloth,  tros. 
(leather, 12s. 6d.) each. 

SiLius Iraticus can be properly classed 

neither as poet nor as historian. His 

work purports to be a historical epic 
and is based on Livy’s third Decade: 
but the cumbrous epic machinery 
vitiates its value as history, and the 
pedestrian treatment of historical fact 
leaves little scope for poetical imagina- 
tion. This retired politician and ad- 
ministrator, who in Martial’s words 
emerittos Musis et Phoebo tradidit annos, 
brought to his poetical hobby the equip- 
ment of his earlier training—system, 
persistence, detail; and the twelve 
thousand lines which he wrote are a 
triumph, not of inspiration, but of 
business - method. Carmina scripsit, 
says his admirer the younger Pliny, 
matore cura quam ingenio. I can well 
imagine him card-indexing his re- 
searches on the Punic Wars with an 
indefatigable industry like that of the 
elder Pliny—mzhil legit quod non ex- 
cerperet : hac intentione tot ista volumina 
peregit electorumque commentarios centum 
sexaginta reliquit: quid est quod .. . haec 
instantia non possit efficere? This ex- 
plains the dreary stretches of mono- 
tonous detail in the Punica, the cata- 
logues, the long lists of names and 
places, the particulars of casualties. 
But why then did he not write in 
prose? The truth is that this rather 
pathetic opsimath combined with his 
patriotic passion for history a_pas- 
sionate admiration for Virgil: and he 
published his antiquarian and historical 
lore in language, prosody, and form as 

Virgilian as his limited talent could 

make them. This admiration for Virgil 

at least saves his style from the mis- 


placed ingenuity of Statius and the 
exaggerated horror of Lucan: and 
there are some half-dozen passages 
where, as Mr. Duff admirably insists, 
his narrative almost reaches the dignity 
of heroic poetry. But it is not a 
sustained effort: judged as a whole, 
the poem fails. The main narrative is 
without artistic conception, without 
unity. It begins with Hannibal’s oath 
and ends with the battle of Zama. 
Within these limits the poet devotes 
himself to a detailed account of the 
war. As he puts it himself (XIV. 10), 
qua litut, qua ducent bella, sequamur. The 
mere superimposition of divine control 
does not (as Silius may have imagined) 
create an organic unity out of these 
incidents and episodes. It merely com- 
plicates the action and perplexes the 
reader. In truth the poem is a cross 
between the kinds, between a metrical 
history and an epic proper: it is 
confusion: it shall surely die. With 
good reason Postgate calls it (C.P.L. 
II, praef.) ‘Punica Siliana mille iam 
mortibus frigida.’ 

This is an exceptionally good trans- 
lation. It is neither a bald word-for- 
word rendering nor on the other hand 
plausibly eloquent at the expense of 
accuracy (the chief fault of its predeces- 
sor, the Firmin-Didot version of 1877). 
In scholarly accuracy Mr. Duff's trans- 
lation will bear the closest scrutiny by 
the most rigorous critic: there are no 
omissions, no difficulties slurred over, 
no bad workmanship to be glossed by 
a smooth phrase. It is an honest, 
thorough and correct translation. At 
the same time it is eminently readable: 
every word (with due allowance for 
Silius’ indulgence in tautology) is per- 
mitted to contribute its fair quota to 
the sense of the English: and the 
author sees to it that no shade of the 
original meaning, however reshaped 
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in the English, is lost or ignored. 
That this consistent excellence has 
been maintained with unpretentious 
efficiency through the often arid wastes 


is an achievement, not only of scholar- 
ship, but of patient and resolute courage. 
W. H. SEMPLE. 


University of Reading. 





TWO COMMENTARIES ON STATIUS. 


(1) H. HEvvEL: P. Papinii Statii The- 
batdos liber primus, versione Batava 
commentarioque exegetico instructus. 
Pp. 278. (2) P. Papinti Statit de Ophel- 
tis funere carmen epicum, Theb. Lib. 
VI 1-295, interpretatus est H. W. 
ForTGENS. Pp. 147. Zutphen: 
Nauta, 1934. Paper. 

(1) Tuts edition of the first book of the 

Thebais is practically a reprint of the 

Teubner text of Klotz, to which are 

added a page-to-page translation in 

Dutch and an exegetical commentary 

in Latin. No apparatus criticus is 

provided, but in the commentary there 
is a full discussion of all important 
variants and emendations. The trans- 
lation is perhaps of less moment: but 
the Latin notes have great value as 
being the first attempt, in modern 
times, to equip part of the Thebais with 
an adequate exegesis. These notes are 
admirably full and pertinent: no diffi- 
culties are shirked; no relevant facts 
are suppressed. The critic is enabled 
to form his own judgment on each crux 
because of Mr. Heuvel’s fair statement 
of the case: he may accept or reject the 
editor’s conclusions, but he is indebted 
to him for an objective presentation 
of the facts. The student approaching 
the study of the author is assured of 
clear guidance in interpretation and of 
sound learning in explaining antiquities 
and allusions. ‘Commentarium scrip- 
si,’ says Mr. Heuvel, ‘eo consilio ut ii 
quoque, qui poetae nostro operam mag- 
nam navare nolunt, quique parum in 
epicis argenteae aetatis carminibus ver- 
sati sunt, magna ex parte a difficul- 
tatibus liberi Thebaidem legere possint.’ 
I have carefully read the commentary 
against the text : and, though there are 
some dozen places where I could wish 
that Mr. Heuvel had been less in- 
genious, yet on the whole it seems to me 
an excellent production: it is econom- 


ical without skimpiness and scholarly 


without the ill-digested erudition of Stat- 


ius’ previous editor, Barthius. I am 
particularly impressed by the way in 
which Statius is used to interpret 
Statius. ‘ Notatis igitur nonnullis locis 
quae non intellexi,’ says Markland in 
his preface to the Silvae, ‘lectioni 
Statianae diligentius incubui: exper- 
turus scilicet an lucem aliquam sibi 
ipsi foeneraret vates obscurissimus.’ 
This is the method of Mr. Heuvel: he 
knows his Statius: and when Statius 
fails him, he falls back on Virgil and 
Ovid. My only regret is that a work, 
which deals so closely with the language 
of Silver Age poetry, should not have 
been provided with an Index. 

1 would call this a very good edition 
of a bad epic. In this Iam not denying 
the technical proficiency of Statius asa 
poet : he can at times write a descrip- 
tion with photographic detail; he has 
an admirable turn for rhetoric; he 
can communicate a certain emotional 
pathos; he has wit, brilliance, polish. 
But having read his Thebais twice, I 
have come to the view that this poem 
is little more than a very accomplished 
Texvorraiyviov : it is so full of conceits, 
exaggerations, epigrams, recondite al- 
lusions, that reading it is like tracing 
the clues of an ingenious crossword 
puzzle. Statius is one of the few 
authors who are markedly improved by 
translation : and I find the youthful 
Pope’s rendering of the First Thebaid 
more effective, because less mannered, 
than the original. Admittedly the 
Thebais contains good episodes: but 
an epic poem is not merely a string 
of episodes: it is a plot, a design, 
a co-ordinated unity. The Thebais 
comes from no invincible inward im- 
pulse: it is a commissioned work: in 
construction it resembles a magazine 
serial: it grows by sections without 
vital cohesion, and the author splashes 
his colour and exerts his ingenuity on 
each instalment. Indeed Statius, for 
all his verbal slickness and skill in versi- 
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fication, is no more than an occasional 
poet. This Thebais multa cructata lima, 
bis senos multum vigilata per annos is now 
best read in extracts and might well 
be broken up for an anthology. The 
poet has no energy, no imagination, 
for the tremendous effort of epic. His 
deft urbanity looks petty beside the 
grave majesty of Virgil, and his clever 
artificial style seems far beneath the 
dignity of heroic poetry. ‘ Words,’ 
says Dryden in his Preface to the 
Fables, ‘ words like glaring colours are 
the first beauties that arise and strike 


the sight; but if the draught be false 
or lame, the figures ill-disposed, the 
manners obscure or ill-consistent, or 
the thoughts unnatural, then the finest 
colours are but daubing, and the piece 
a beautiful monster at the best.’ 

(2) The edition by Mr. Fortgens of 
Thebais VI, 1-295 (The Funeral of 
Opheltes) is a companion volume to 
the above. It is similar in character 
and has the additional advantage of an 
Index Verborum. 

W. H. SEMPLE. 

University of Reading. 





THE NOBLE SAVAGE. 


A. O. Lovejoy and G. Boas: Primi- 
tivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity. 
With supplementary papers by W. F. 
ALLRIGHT and P.-E. DumonT. Pp. 
xiii+482. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press (London: Milford), 1935. 
Cloth, $5 or 22s. 6d. 

THIS is a most elaborate and well- 

documented study. ‘ Primitivism ’ is the 

doctrine that primitive peoples, whether 
earliest man or present-day savage, are 
both superior to and happier than the 
civilized; ‘related ideas’ are beliefs 
such as that mankind has been de- 
teriorating ever since the golden age, 
or that history consists of cycles of pro- 
gress and decay more or less exactly 
repeating themselves, or the contrary 
belief in progress, but above all that 
primitive man lives ‘according to 
nature’ and therefore is happier and 
better. The normative use of qvaus 
and natura, with all the contradictions 
that it involves, is admirably illustrated 
in this book ; and as well the growth of 
the concept of vouos as opposed to 
gvo.s. The very various phases of 
primitivism are carefully classified : 

‘soft’ and ‘hard’ primitivism, the 

former picturing primeval man living 

a life of ease and plenty, because nature 

supplied all wants and the plough was 

unknown, the latter giving him a hard 
and simple, but not the less happy, life 

—this being especially the ideal of the 

Stoics and Cynics; and the different 

‘states of nature’—juristic (no laws 

were necessary), economic (no buying 

or selling), technological (no tools, and 


therefore no wars), intellectual (no 
thought). Plato’s and Aristotle’s dis- 
like of such an intellectual state of 
nature, and the difficulties that some 
Stoics and Epicureans found in recon- 
ciling the two beliefs in a natural sim- 
plicity and in reason as specifically 
natural to man, are well brought out. 
When I say the book is elaborate and 
well documented, I mean it: all rele- 
vant passages are given and almost all 
in full, both in the original and in trans- 
lation (only Plato is given in translation 
alone, on the ground that his text is 
easily available; but the originals of 
passages from Cicero and Virgil are 
given). Many of these are very long, 
thirty and forty lines, sometimes whole 
pages; and some, at first sight at least, 
seem hardly necessary, as for example 
a long passage of Aratus followed by 
quotations and paraphrases of it in 
Ps.-Eratosthenes and Hyginus. But 
this is only the first volume of a work 
of which two others will show the story 
of primitivism in the Middle Ages and 
since the Renaissance ; and the special 
purpose of this volume is to show the 
classical sources of later theory, so that 
Hyginus may be as important as Cicero, 
and Cicero more important than Plato. 
The work has been well done; and it 
is particularly interesting to read at a 
time when we too are wondering 
whether progress may not turn out to 
be more destructive than helpful, and 
when one school of anthropologists tells 
us that primitive man left to himself is 
happy, honest and (above all) peaceful. 
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There are a few mistranslations, 
easily avoidable, of which the most im- 
portant that I have noticed are ypijous 
gavtaciay (Epictetus, Disc. iii. 24. 69) 
‘the use of appearances’ (which, at 
the least, is very misleading), mrepiouxos 
‘immigrant aliens’, yeAoto. . . . éopev 
éri to pavOave ta Coa cEepvivovTes 
(Plut. Mor. 974A) ‘we are absurd to 
put on airs, because we are teachers of 
the beasts’, ddikws evtuvxel KaKa@s TE 
mpatre. (Menander, fr. 223) ‘wins 
success unjustly and does ill’. Occa- 





sionally (but very seldom) the authors’ 
judgment seems wrong, as when they 
write: ‘Cynicism was the first and 
most vigorous philosophic revolt of the 
civilized against civilization in nearly 
all its essentials—except ‘‘ philosophy ” 
itself’. I should say, especially against 
philosophy, if by it we mean a spirit 
of enquiry; dogmatism, a dislike of 
enquiry, is what particularly distin- 
guished the Cynics among philosophers. 
A. W. GOMME. 
University of Glasgow. 


PRIMITIVE LAW. 


Primitive Law, by A. S. DIAMOND. 
Pp. x+451. London, etc.: Long- 
mans, Green and Co., 1935. Cloth, 
25s. net. 

Tuis isa study,’by a scholar and lawyer 

of vigorous and independent mind, of 

the whole field of early law, from 

Babylon to Burgundy, from Gortyn to 

the Gold Coast, from Rome to Australia. 

The very definite views held by the 

author as to a universal course of legal 

development have enabled him to organ- 
ize this vast subject into a thoroughly 
readable book, from which specialists 
in particular branches will derive illu- 
minating suggestions. One recalls, how- 
ever, that even a Vinogradoff confined 
his study of tribal law to the Aryan evi- 
dence. Has the author attempted too 
much? A specialist in only one branch 
cannot answer quite positively. Mr. 

Diamond seems in most praiseworthy 

fashion to have acquired a first-hand 

knowledge of the primary sources in 

most departments, but one has the im- 

pression that he has not controlled his 

conclusions by sufficient study of, and 
deference to, specialist authority. In 

Roman law, the chapter on the Twelve 

Tables is unsatisfactory; that on Con- 

tract, though not free from mistakes, 

makes some valuable points; the total 


impression is that his outlook on modern 
literature is restricted and insufficiently 
systematic. Again, take the main thesis 
of the book: it denies to religion all 
but a very restricted and temporary in- 
fluence on the formation of primitive 
law, attributing practically sole import- 
ance to the economic factor. This seems 
to us a grave error. Though it may be 
that the economic factor has been un- 
duly neglected, legal systems cannot be 
understood apart from their full cul- 
tural and historical backgrounds: hence 
the necessity of deference to specialists. 
It is highly significant that the author 
evidently believes that the doctrine of 
the influence of religion on early law 
originated with Maine and still depends 
on Maine’s authority. A wider acquaint- 
ance with the literature of his subject 
would have saved him from the polemic 
against Maine which pervades the whole 
book, and from a dogmatism of state- 
ment which is far from inspiring confi- 
dence. Nevertheless, it is a thoroughly 
honest piece of work, conducted by one 
possessing the special competence of a 
lawyer. It is a contribution of con- 
siderable value, but will require discreet 
use. F. DE ZULUETA. 


All Souls College, Oxford. 





THE ROMAN WORLD TO 146 B.C. 


A History of the Roman World from 753 
to 146 B.c. By Howarp H. Scut- 
LARD, M.A., Ph.D. Pp. xv+504; 
3 maps, 2 plans. London: Methuen, 
1935. Cloth, 15s. 


Tus is the fourth volume in the 
Methuen series covering ancient his- 
tory. It gives an exceptionally com- 
petent survey of the earliest period of 
Roman history. Dr. Scullard is fully 
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abreast of the literature which has 
appeared in this field since the publica- 
tion of the Cambridge Ancient History 
volumes, and in the dark regions of early 
Roman history he steers a middle 
course between acceptance of the tradi- 
tion and extreme scepticism. There is 
perhaps very little that is new in his 
account, but the book has other merits 
of good proportion, accuracy and sane 
judgment. The parts dealing with the 
growth of the Roman constitution are 
particularly well done, and great pains 
are taken to explain the constitutional 
significance of the changes. Perhaps 
the decisive constitutional importance 
of the military revolution caused by the 
introduction of hoplite tactics is not 
sufficiently brought out. But in general 
there is no better account of earlier 
Roman constitutional history within 
this compass. The main criticism that 
one would make would be of a different 
kind. The book is somewhat over- 
loaded with detail, and there seems to 
be no principle on which minor facts 
can be omitted when they are not of 
historical importance. It ismuch more 


an abridged Roman history for the 
student who has some previous ac- 
quaintance with the subject than a book 
for the beginner or the general reader. 
For the. former there are ten useful 
appendices on the sources and on con- 
stitutional and military problems. 

Part IV deals with Roman life and 
culture, the economic and social organi- 
zation, and gives a short sketch of such 
topics as agriculture, warfare, commerce 
and industry, Greek influences, law, 
literature and religion. A noticeable 
omission is any treatment of the Latin 
alphabet except for a bare mention on 
p- 407. In view of the immense 
importance which the Latin script has 
attained in the modern world some 
account of its origin and development 
would have been in place. In the 
appendix on sources, since Silenus gets 
a mention, one misses Sosylus, amongst 
whose fragments is one of some im- 
portance. But these are small points. 
Dr. Scullard’s book will meet with a 
welcome from serious students of Roman 
history. B. L. HALLWARD. 

Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





THE ROMAN WALL IN SCOTLAND. 


The Roman Wall in Scotland. By Sir 
G. MACDONALD. Pp. xvi+492; 80 
plates, 57  text-figures. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1934. Cloth, 30s. 

THE second edition of Sir George Mac- 

donald’s book as far surpasses the first 

as the original work excelled any pre- 
vious account of a Roman frontier. In 
the twenty-three years which lie between 
them much work has been done on the 

Scottish Limes, all of it with Sir 

George’s direct encouragement, much 

of it under his personal direction. The 

detailed description of the course of the 

Rampart, Ditch, and Military Way is 

improved by the solution of many prob- 

lems which were left without explana- 
tion in 1g1tz. It seems unlikely that 
much which can be done remains to do 
in this branch of the study. But the 
greatest advance is in the accounts of 
the nineteen forts which defended the 
line. In place of three we have now 
seven more or less completely excavated, 
and the sites, the sizes, and the defen- 


sive arrangements of two more have 
been ascertained. This work, and espe- 
cially Sir George’s interpretation of it, 
have placed the history of the Vallum 
on a level of fulness and precision 
which challenges comparison with the 
forty years’ state-aided investigation of 
the German Limes. The character of 
the Agricolan occupation, our know- 
ledge of the extent of which has been 
notably increased, and its brevity; the 
evidences of three (not two) periods of 
occupation in the years between the 
advance under Lollius Urbicus and the 
final evacuation; the dates of these 
periods, are questions Sir George’s 
answers to which merit the most 
respectful consideration. Not all his 
answers will meet with equal accept- 
ance, but, to take a single example, his 
argument from the contrast in condi- 
tions between Birrens and the Vallum 
forts, and his interpretation of the first 
and second Itinera of Antoninus, will 
cause trouble to those who still wish to 
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date both the abandonment of Scotland 
and the breakdown of the southern 
frontier about A.D. 195. In the treat- 
ment of the inscriptions, special note 
should be taken of the restatement of 
conclusion drawn from a study of the 
Distance-Slabs first published in J.R.S. 
(vol. xi. p. 1 f). Modified as it here is, 
in the direction of simplification, the 
exposition of the way in which the work 
of construction was shared among the 
legions, and the opus valli eventually 
completed, will undoubtedly be generally 
accepted. 


Limits of space have prevented more 
than the briefest reference to points, 
interesting to the historian, where the 
new edition surpasses and supersedes 
its predecessor. But if those readers of 
the Classical Review whose interests lie 
in other directions wish to know what 
archaeology is, and how its real function 
—to subserve history—is properly ful- 
filled, they may learn it in the pages of 
this admirable work. 

D. ATKINSON. 


University of Manchester. 


GREEK MINUSCULE MSS. 


Monumenta Palaeographica Vetera. First 
Series. Dated Greek Minuscule MSS. 
to the year 1200 A.D., edited by 
Kirsopp LAKE and SILVA LAKE. 
Fasc. III (misprinted IV on title- 
page), MSS. in the Monasteries of 
Mount Athos and in Milan, Nos. 86- 
133, Pl. 152-255. Fasc. IV, MSS. 
in Paris, Part I, Nos. 134-175, Pl. 
226 - 300. Boston, U.S.A.: The 
American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences (London: Christophers), 
1935. Portfolios, 40s. and 42s. 

THE scope of this work was explained 

in this Review last year (XLIX. 180). 

Save for their providing dated material 

for comparison with Classical MSS. 

these fasciculi have no direct interest 
for the Classics. The few MSS. giving 
the place of writing show that Greek 
hands were alike wherever they were 
practised. No. 86 is said to have been 
written in fifteen days: scribes certainly 
worked wonderfully fast, though they 
grumbled so much about the weariness 
of the work. Lambros has led us not 
to hope much from Athos: it is curious 
that he could date the xi-xii. cent. hand 
on Pl. 178 as of the xv. cent. because 
the leaf is of paper. The ten Ambrosian 

MSS. are disappointing: it is interest- 

ing that No. 126, written in A.D. 1022, 

was in Italy by 1198. Twosuggestions 

of readings may be ventured: No. 108, 

Pl. 186, dv avOpwros before éohada; 


and No. 107, Pl. 187, perhaps IIpwrartov 
as the name of the monastery. Part I 
of the section devoted to Paris naturally 
can offer little new, as pages of all the 
MSS. except Nos. 135, 166 and 168 are 
given by Omont: it is however pleasant 
to have the actual colophons. Particu- 
larly is this true of No. 136, the famous 
Clement of Alexandria which belonged 
to Arethas, the first of Greek biblio- 
philes). He was only a deacon at 
Patras when in 895 he paid thirteen 
nomismata for writing Plato Clark- 
ianus; now in 914 as Archbishop of 
Caesarea he pays twenty for writing the 
Clement and six for the parchment. 
No. 137, Chrysostom, dated 939, cost 
only seven nomismata. 

The most curious piece is No. 149, 
Gospelsand Epistles, apparently written 
at Cologne in 1021. On the last page 
is a very queer transcription of 
1 Cor. iii. 8-15, e.g. ‘ cata tin karin tou 
ceoii tin zacissan mi Ossophos 4rqui- 
tecton cemélion tecica; dllos ze epiq- 
domi.’ Pictures, generally of evange- 
lists, have been reproduced from some 
ten MSS. : they are mostly not of high 
quality, but being precisely dated they 
have some importance. 

There is no need again to praise the 
technical perfection of the work. 


Evuis H. MINNS. 


Cambridge. 
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PROBLEMS OF EARLY GREEK SCULPTURE. 


Atois GOTSMICH: Probleme der friih- 
griechischen Plastik. Pp. 1213; 5 pp. 
half-tones, 2 line blocks. Prague: 
Czerny, 1935. Paper. 

THE publication of this little volume 

was subsidized by the Government (of 

Czecho-Slovakia, I presume) ; the con- 

tents, two distinct essays, might have 

been better placed in a periodical. The 
first essay, ‘ Uber die ersten Entwick- 
lungsstadien der griechischen Plastik,’ 

is an exclusively aesthetic study of 78 

pages, which wishes to prove that the 

principles of classical Greek sculpture 
can be traced to the Geometric period. 

This period strikes the author as so 

monumental in feeling that he indulges 

in a section with the argument ‘ Geo- 
metrische Grossplastik nicht raum- 
betonend,’ though no large sculpture 
survives from it. The change from the 
cottage-style temple of the early Greeks 
to the stone peripteral temple is taken 
as another expression of the Will 
to Monumentality that started about 
800 B.c.—a change of heart due to 
the Energie des Wirkens, in the specific 
case of Attica to political and economic 
growth. The array of aesthetic proofs 
is doubtless adequate to convince those 
who want to be convinced, and certainly 
long enough to bore those who do not. 

Definitely inadequate is the discussion 

of oriental influence, which the author 

consistently attacks as a rival theory. 

He keeps within the old-fashioned range 

of Egyptian statues, the colossi and 

reliefs of Assyrian palaces, and Phoe- 
nician bronze bowls—not a word about 


AN INTRODUCTION 


Introduction to the Study of Modern 
Greek. By NICHOLAS BacHTIN. Pp. 
86. 1935. (Sold by Deighton, Bell 
and Co., of Cambridge.) Paper, 2s. 

THE author, a loyal though discrimina- 

ting pupil of Psicharis, owes his train- 

ing in Modern Greek to the School of 

Oriental Languages at Paris. The 

present pamphlet is, he tells us, ‘an 

introduction to a Modern Greek Grammar 
for Classical Students now in prepara- 
tion,’ a work at present very much 


NO, CCCLXI. VOL. L. 


TO MODERN GREEK 


Asia Minor, though the recently dis- 
covered sub-Hittite vases point to the 
introduction of the Greek orientalizing 
style from that area—not an inkling 
that Mesopotamian artists did not work 
exclusively for palaces and so could lapse 
into an informal style. Actually there 
seems to have been as great a difference 
between the popular and palatial arts 
of Mesopotamia as between colour prints 
and contemporary academic painting in 
Japan ; and I hold that bits of Assyrian 
bric-a-brac may have been a commoner 
sight in Greece than twenty-ton Assy- 
rian colossi. 

The second essay (35 pages long) 
proves that there is no necessity for 
rejecting the old theory which would 
connect ihe base signed by Archermus 
with the well-known archaic statue of 
Nike, both of which were found at Delos. 
As a pair of interesting photographs 
show, the figure was intended to be 
seen from far below; a pillar four or 
five metres high would raise the statue 
on the inscribed base to the best posi- 
tion. But the prevalent theory that 
the figure was an akroterion remains 
equally sound; the only argument ad- 
vanced against it is that the marks of 
weathering are confined to the lower 
part, and that some kind of a covering 
could be provided over a figure on a high 
pedestal, but not over an akroterion. 
I find it easier to believe that the figure, 
whatever its original place, did not stay 
there long, and weathered after removal. 

A. W. LAWRENCE. 


Queens’ College, Cambridge. 


needed. His standpoint is throughout 
historical: there is, to speak accurately, 
no Modern Greek language; there is 
only, he writes, ‘the present state of 
Greek.’ Ancient Greek loses by being 
divorced from Modern; Modern Greek 
loses when it is torn from its roots and 
deprived of its depth in the past, as, 
we may add, certain ardent enthusiasts 
for the modern demotic are only too 
apt to try to do. Louis Roussel, with 
his insistence on writing Modern Greek 
F 
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in Latin characters, at once comes to 
one’s mind. Mr. Bachtin is himself a 
demoticist, but his historical sense 
keeps him from these unscholarly ex- 
travagances. 

After the introductory pages we have 
chapters on Phonology and Morpho- 
logy: then we come to the vocabulary 
and a final chapter on the different 
idioms in the modern language. Here 
I must remark on the interest of Mr. 
Bachtin’s comments on the ‘ aspects’ 
of the verb. No doubt his linguistic 
sense as a Russian gives him a special 
insight into these distinctions. But 
when he suggests, on p. 63, that there 
is some difference of aspect between 
such a pair of presents as mdoyw and 
maQaivw, the first durative and the 
second, as based on the aorist stem, of 
a perfective nature, and further says 
that the language ‘ seems to be slowly 
moving in this direction,’ I think he is 
going too far. The distinction of these 
forms is not semantic at all and has 
nothing to do with ‘ aspects ’: rdoyw is 
the older form and used in more 
literary Greek, rafaivw is the demotic 
form. And the same is true of other 
such pairs as AawBdvw and dAaBaiva, 
mimto and méprw, and so on, irrespec- 
tive of how the later form has arisen. 
As to the vocabulary, Mr. Bachtin 
underrates the number of borrowed 


words in common use. Of the words 
alleged to be Slav, some are now ex- 
plained otherwise, and more of them 
are locally limited, but it is not true 
that there are no such words at all. 
And to say that of the numerous words 
formerly borrowed from Italian only 
six are now in use is far off the mark. 
Apart from the language of Crete and 
of the Ionian Islands, everyone uses 
such words as ida, Bapér, Berovdo, 
Bépya, and so on. I need not go on 
with the list set out by Gustav Meyer, 
of which many are not dialectic, but in 
quite general use. To say that Turkish 
is represented today by only three 
words is equally inaccurate: who does 
not use such words as vrfdxi, vraBan, 
povogétt, prrakés, prroi, Teverés, KadvTL- 
piws, and plenty more such ? 

The last chapter is on the language 
question. Paris, and with her Mr. 
Bachtin, moves with the times, and we 
find him warmly championing the 
demotic, and perhaps hardly fair to the 
katharevousa. But anyone who wants to 
see the other side can always go to Hat- 
zidakis’ LvvTopos iotopia Ths EAXnviKis 
yAwoons, in some ways a parallel book. 

Mr. Bachtin’s work is to be warmly 
commended ; he gives us much hardly 
to be found elsewhere in English. 

R. M. DAWKINS. 

Exeter College, Oxford. 





MODERN GREEK FOLK-SONGS. 


Neugriechische Volkslieder, gesammelt 
von WERNER VON HAXTHAUSEN: 
Urtext und Uebersetzung herausge- 
geben von KARL SCHULTE KEMMING- 
HAUSEN und GUSTAV SOYTER. Pp. 
ix+195,withamap. Miinster i. W.: 
Aschendorff, 1935. Paper, RM. 5.62. 

AxpouTt the year 1814 Baron Werner 

von Haxthausen acquired the nucleus 

of this collection. The source was 
probably a Macedonian, living in Vienna. 

Von Haxthausen himself never, it seems, 

visited Greece, but from meeting Greeks 

in Europe was able to add to his col- 
lection, which as now published amounts 
to 49 items translated by himself into 

German verse, and 29 more pieces and 

71 distichs now for the first time ren- 

dered into German prose. Von Haxt- 


hausen intended to publish, but never 
did so. He delayed, and the appear- 
ance in 1824/5 of Fauriel’s Chants popu- 
laives de la Gréce moderne deprived him 
of his priority: the present publication 
is due to a learned society devoted to 
the work of his niece Annette von 
Droste. In a laborious introduction 
the history of Von Haxthausen’s project 
is traced by the aid of long extracts 
from correspondence with Jacob Grimm 
and other scholars ; at the end we have 
his views on Folk Poetry in a letter to 
Goethe. The Greek texts, with the 
translations on the opposite page, are 
followed by an account of the six MSS, 
with their variant readings, both in the 
Greek and in the collector’s German 
translations. The value of the texts 
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hardly justifies such an elaborate treat- 
ment. The music of sixteen of the 
songs, an index, and a map complete 
the book. 

As in most of the earlier collections, 
the songs are in the main from Northern 
Greece and the Ionian Islands: perhaps 
some of them also from Crete. The 
local peculiarities of dialect notoriously 
drop away from ballads, but the forms 
used in these songs agree with this 
origin. In the rare song (on p. 118) of 
the Widow’s Son and his three Horses, 
the form mnd7cw, instead of mrndynco, 
suggests a dialect of the Kymi, Megara, 
Aegina group. The gathering in of the 
really more interesting songs from Asia 
Minor and the Islands hardly began till 


much later, with the publications of the 
Literary Syllogos of Constantinople. 
As the editors admit, the present book 
contains little that is now fresh to us. 
In some cases the text is better than 
Passow’s: this is so with No. XXVIlIa, 
but the editors fail to notice that this 
same song is given by Iatridis (2vAroy7) 
Snpotikav aopudtev Tarav Kal véwr, 
Athens, 1859, p. 79), and with a better 
ending. The verse translations follow 
the political metre of the originals; the 
prose renderings are close and accurate. 
The book is well printed and, because 
of the date of the collection, of some 
interest. 
R. M. DAwKINs. 
Oxford. 


VARIA POSTCLASSICA. 


The shorter Latin poems of Master Henry 
of Avranches relating to England. By 
JosEPH Cox RussELL and JOHN PAUL 
HEIRONIMUS. Pp. xxiv-+162. Cam- 
bridge, Mass. : Mediaeval Academy 
of America, 1935. Stiff paper, $2. 

This Way and That. By H. RackHam. 
Pp. 120. Cambridge: Heffer, 1935. 
Cloth, 6s. 

Carmina Hoeufftiana. [See p. 47.] 

(1) HENRY OF AVRANCHES was a clerk 

found from time to time at the Court of 

King John and King Henry III: asturdy 

beggar, with a turn for versification and 

a deep interest in the etymology of sur- 

names ; he regularly praises his patrons 

by enlarging on supposed derivations 
of their names and showing how their 
fine characters were thereby prefigured. 

Among his more serious works are a 

life of St. Francis, which is apparently 

still believed by some simpler souls 
among Continental editors to be by an 

Italian Franciscan; a versification of 

Aristotle’s De generatione et corruptione ; 

a metrical treatise on grammar; and a 

rather better poem or poems on the 

life, death, beatification and translation 
of St. Thomas Becket. Here isa speci- 
men of his Leonine versification, written 
at a moment when he was an exile from 

England, perhaps trying for a benefice 

at Cologne, and comparing the Germans 

to the English to the discredit of the 
latter :— 


Angli caudati, qui sunt ad pocula nati, 

cum sunt imbuti, tunc sunt de semine Bruti ; 

prelia tunc tractant, quod sunt gens inclita 
jactant, 

dant omnes leto, ructantes ventre repleto, 

cum sint imbelles textores vel paripelles. 


This volume is no. 1 of ‘ Studies and 
Documents’ of the Mediaeval Academy 
of America, and we may hope that it 
will be followed by many more publica- 
tions like this, for which it would be 
difficult to find a publisher in the or- 
dinary way of business. 

(2) Mr. Rackham’s pleasant little 
book is described in its sub-title as 
‘Translations into, and out of, Greek 
and Latin Verse and Prose.’ It will 
be useful to college lecturers wanting 
good ‘versions’ for their pupils, but it 
is a little more than that: there are 
some happy renderings—particularly, I 
think, in the prose pieces—which will 
make the reader ponder more closely 
over the original and extract a deeper 
meaning than before. I wonder whether 
the heading of a Ciceronian letter, 
‘Tullius S. D. Tironi suo,’ can really 
represent a greeting from Charles Dar- 
win to his son Horace (‘mi Marce’) : 
would not the reader naturally think of 
Cicero’s learned freedman and secretary, 
who was in fact the recipient of several 
of his extant letters? And the four- 
line translation of Xpuvcov avnp evpav 
(which Mr. Rackham boldly attributes 
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to Plato, though Statyllius Flaccus has 

a claim) can hardly compete with Cole- 

ridge’s famous 

A, finding some gold, left a rope on the ground : 

B, missing his gold, used the rope which he 
found. 


(3) Hermann Weller’s Disceptatio 
amantum, which won the Hoeufftian 
gold medal, is a pleasant story of lovers 
arguing about soap-bubbles, and on the 
whole in good Ovidian style, though we 
were never allowed to use sis (please) 


in elegiacs. Signor Vittorio Genovese’s 
Roma caput mundi, which gained honour- 
able mention, has a religious fervour 
which is not displeasing. The versifi- 
cation is easy: and though I can just 
allow ‘Theander’ (the God-man: in 
English the ‘theandric operation’ is a 
technical term of theology), I feel that 
in a poem affecting a Virgilian model 
Ecclesiae imago and Bethlehemtico in 
antro are open to criticism as line- 
endings. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 





FRONDES 


A. B. Ramsay: Frondes Salicis. Pp. 
124. Cambridge: University Press, 
1935- Cloth, 5s. 

Mr Ramsay’s touch is still light and 

full of charm, particularly when he 

gently banters the lower-school Etonian. 

Here is Caesar, admonished with digni- 

fied tolerance by ‘Faber minimus’ 

(‘recte quod poteras, oblique dicere 

mavis’ is a good hit), here are the 

troubles of a bad day (‘mane torum, 
credo, laeva de parte reliqui’), and the 
disconcerting paradox of the inappli- 
cability of undév dyayr to lessons. Better 
still, here is a worthy newcomer among 
the piae volucres of Elysium, the parrot, 
domint facunda voluptas, mourned in 
delicate hendecasyllabics; the parrot, 
the darling of the Master, wickedly 
wont though he was ‘furtim vetitum 
crepare nomen’; the parrot, who cries 
even from the Shades ‘I am adding 

a “Damn” to the old ‘‘ Ram, Ram,” 

and am learning the verbs in -e’ (in 

C. M. W.’s words, xai to ye PAM 

PAM AAM xai ro AIAOQMI ATAQS). 
At the same time, there is a certain 


SALICIS. 


amount of somewhat too facile ‘ fair- 
copy’ writing. Some of the lyrics are 
obscure, and few of the English poems 
show Mr Ramsay at his best (a notable 
exception is ‘ Remorse,’ almost echt 
Housman). And, felicitous as the ex- 
pression generally is, there are some 
vagaries : ‘ indecorare’ is surely dubious, 
and ‘ cognitio ’ is odd in verse ; and what 
is the authority for the first aspirate in 
‘ dormiat her hiemem’? More serious 
is an indisputable false quantity on p. 11 
(culina—though correct on p. 22). The 
fine galliambic version from Tennyson, 
in the true Catullian vein, is marred by 
two metrical flaws—‘resonis stupens 
dearum numeris Hesperidum’ (this can 
only be justified by the doubtful gym- 
nasvis of Catullus 63. 60) and ‘ prospiciat, 
at cave ne tremebunda sit acies,’ which 
has no apparent galliambic counterpart. 

But where charm is so abundant, 
carping is ungrateful; and in more than 
one sense this is definitely a lepidus 
novus libellus. 

R. G. AUSTIN. 
University of Glasgow. 


SOME ANNUALS. 


L’Année Philologique. Bibliographie 
critique et analytique de l’antiquité 
gréco-latine. Tome IX: 1934. Pp. 
xxiii + 438. Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’, 1935. Paper, 65 francs. 

Harvard Studies in Classical Philology. 
Vol. XLV. Pp. 263. Cambridge, 


Mass.: Harvard University Press 
(London: Milford), 1934. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. 


Transactions and Proceedings of the 
American Philological Association. 
Vols. LXIV, LXV: 1933, 1934. Pp. 
vi+244+cl (with 4 plates), vi+ 295 
+cxl (with g plates). To be ordered 
through the Secretary, R. C. Flickin- 
ger, State University of Iowa. Paper. 

Yale Classical Studies. Vol. 1V. Pp. 234. 
New Haven: Yale University Press 
(London: Milford), 1934. Cloth. 
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Symbolae Osloenses. Fasc. XIII. Pp. 

147. Oslo: Brégger, 1934. Paper. 
THE ninth volume of ‘APh’ (its own 
self-abbreviation) is the first that has 
come to the C.R.; I cannot recall any 
appreciation of the series in English; 
and I feel sure that scholars in this 
country are not enough aware of the 
wealth of guidance that they can draw 
from Professor Marouzeau, of Paris, 
its originator, and from Mlle Juliette 
Ernst, of the University of Lausanne, 
upon whom since 1933 ‘repose exclu- 
sivement la tache de la rédaction de 
cette Revue’. 

Having tested the volume this way 
and that, not solely with respect to my 
own studies and to my acquaintance 
with books and periodicals published in 
1934, I know not what to praise first or 
most. 

Surface faults are very few. The 
print is clear, and the text is remarkably 
correct. The worst slips that have 
caught my eye are ‘Epitectus ’—but 
between ‘Epica’ and ‘Epicurea’ it 
gives little pause—and in the index the 
merging of J. H. Rose’s one item with 
the dozen of H. J. English is quoted 
with almost unfailing precision, and 
other foreign languages, as far as I can 
judge, fare equally well.) 

The range of the work is very wide. 
L’Index des Périodiques dépouillés 
comprises over 650 items with their 
compendia; and among the British 
journals are not only those that one 
would expect, from AAL to YWCS, 
but others whose bias is not classical, 
such as the Cambridge Historical 
Journal, the Expository Times, the 
Hibbert Journal, and Mind. In the 
body of the book, 150 pages are headed 
Auteurs et Textes, and no classical 
author gets ‘less than his due; yet 
Testamentum Vetus has seven pages, 
not limited to its Greek and Latin 
bearings, and Testamentum Nouum 
has over fourteen. For the remaining 
sections let their titles speak: Histoire 
littéraire; Linguistique et Philologie; 
Histoire des Textes; Antiquités, in- 
cluding nearly ninety pages on Archéo- 


logie, ‘qui désormais, comme on sait, 
ne figure plus dans la Bibliotheca philo- 
logica classica du “Jahresbericht de 
Bursian”’’; Histoire; Droit; Philo- 
sophie; Sciences, Techniques et Mé- 
tiers; Les Etudes classiques ; Mélanges 
et Recueils. 

The index must contain at least four 
thousand names. 

The book may conveniently be de- 
scribed further by comparison with that 
supplement to Bursian—call it BPhCl 
(though APh does not). Their prices 
are Rm. 15 and 65 francs; their lengths, 
244 not overfull pages and 461 very 
full. The last volume of the German 
series was recently noticed in the 
C.R. (XLIX. 117) with special reference 
to its treatment of C.R. XLVII: tried 
by the same test, APh VIII has much 
the better of the round. In the French 
work, mentions of reviews of books are 
not haphazard, but within the field of 
survey they are apparently almost com- 
plete. (Of reviews in the first half of 
C.R. XLVIII I miss in APh IX but 
two: Palmer’s of a book by Blumenthal, 
and mine of England und die Anttke.) 
But the chief advantage of APh is that, 
whereas the German editor lets titles 
speak for themselves, the French editor 
indicates the matter of each article 
recorded (though not of any book? or 
review) by a note or summary which 
gives proof of reading with mind alert. 
With such a rival in the field, BPhCl 
must be on its mettle. 

I will add a few criticisms for the 
benefit of APh X. 

While les dépouillements des pério- 
diques appear to be thorough, it would 
seem that the relevant books are not 
systematically brought in, but some of 
them have to wait until particulars of 
them can be got from reviews. Per- 
haps this should be made clear in the 
preface of Tome X. 

Descriptions of articles should not be 
‘spoilt for a ha’p’orth of tar’; eg., 
numerical references to the passages of 
Pindar which Stone discussed in C.R. 
XLVIII would have taken little more 
room than ‘ passages divers’ (and one 








1 In some Danish on p. 225 Zhe should 
doubtless be Zve. Is not ‘choryphée’ on p. 2 
bad French? 


? Hardly any: but a few words are added to 
the title of Mrs Hamilton’s Zhe Roman Way to 
show its subject, which is not roads. 
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of them, by the way, was not from 
Nem.). 

If there be fault (and there must be) 
in such a book’s arrangement of its 
matter, copious cross-references can 
make amends. May we hope for even 
more of them in future? I notice that 
Liddell-and-Scott is entered in its fittest 
place, whereas Lockwood’s edition of 
Smith’s Latin dictionary is not; and 
that Gow’s article ‘"lvy&, pouBos, 
rhombus, turbo’ in JHS 1934 is de- 
scribed under Antiquités, with a refer- 
ence to it under Theocritus, whereas 
Tavenner’s ‘Iynx and rhombus’ (see 
below) is far away, under Histoire 
sociale, with no hint of it elsewhere. 

The index confines itself to names of 
modern authors other than mere re- 
viewers. Must that be so? I had a 
hunt for England und die Antike in the 
body of the book, and it does not seem 
to be represented in the index at all. 
Might it not have been entered under 
the name of the general editor of the 
series to which it belongs? 

But the faults of the book are as 
nothing to its merits. It isa precious 
aid to learning and research. 


Annual miscellanies such as are 
named at the head of this article put 
the reviewer in a quandary. Shall he 
give all the items, or most of them, or 
only those that he feels able to appraise ? 
He will be easier in mind if he may 
expect scholars to avail themselves fully 
of such books as APh. Since my notice 
of ‘HSPh’ XLV is belated, I will just 
name its chief articles and their authors: 
‘Corbulo and Nero’s Eastern Policy’ by 
Hammond; ‘ The Prehistory of the Al- 
phabet’ by Newberry ; ‘ The Antigonids, 
Heracles, and Beroea’ by Edson; two 
papers on the MSS of Servius, by Savage 
and Waldrop: and will only add that all 
its articles, and even the Summaries 
of Dissertations, are duly dealt with in 
APh IX except that Edson should not 
be mentioned only under Samus the 
epigrammatist but also under Histoire 
hellénistique, and régionale, and re- 
ligieuse. So with ‘TAPhA’ LXIV. 
Among its articles are ‘ Demosthenes’ 
Second Philippic’ by Calhoun, ‘ Ignor- 
ance of the Law in Tacitus and Dio’ 


by Rogers, ‘Achilles’ Treatment of 
Hector’s Body’ by Bassett, and ‘ lynx 
and Rhombus’ by Tavenner, who has 
the misfortune to have been eclipsed 
by Gow’s paper mentioned above. For 
the rest let APh suffice. 

As usual, ‘YCIS’ consists of a few 
long articles. It must have been too 
late for APh IX, though the longest 
item, Harmon’s on Egyptian Property- 
Returns, is mentioned there, thanks to 
a prompt notice of it in‘ Aeg’. Barbara 
P. McCarthy’s ‘ Lucian and Menippus’ 
rates the debt of the former to the latter 
much lower than oi wepi Helm. P. W. 
Townsend gives an elaborate account 
of the administration of Gordian III. 

Nor does APh IX comprise TAPhA 
LXV or ‘SO’ XIII. In the American 
volume, Rand divides up Pervigilium 
Veneris, transposing a little; Post joins 
issue with recent comments on Me- 
nander by Bowra, Cary, Wright, Murray, 
Rose, Norwood; Bassett finds that the 
apaprtia of Achilles lay in not re-arming 
at once; Calhoun defends the authen- 
ticity of Demosthenes xxix; Harsh 
studies the position of the Parabasis 
in Aristophanes; McLaren holds with 
Plutarch that Themistogenes was Xeno- 
phon’s pseudonym; Gwatkin discusses 
Cic, in Cat. i 1g; Havelock would have 
us look to the Apology and the Clouds 
for the teaching of Socrates; and there 
is much in the volume besides. 

In the Norwegian volume, Wilhelm 
writes on IG XI 1299, the poem of 
Maiistas; Milne on @aiverai wou . . «; 
Rudberg on the Homeric Hymns, a 
propos of the recent controversy ; 
Eitrem on ‘Schicksalsmachte’, Moipa, 
Aica, Tuiyn, ’Avayen; Vandvik on 
euphony in the use of the genitive 
of quality; Stang on Cicero's terms for 
advapopos, dmovia, atapakia, Sov; 
Merland on oitos and oita; Weinreich 
on Hor. C. III 3, 11 f. (purpureo ore); 
L’Orange on Moorish auxiliaries shown 
on the frieze of the Arch of Constantine; 
Eitrem (in Latin) on Plato Rep. 617 E, 
bringing in the iynx. Except this last 
article, Milne’s English, and an Italian 
paper on Egyptian metrology, German 
is the language of SO XIII. 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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SOME CLASS-BOOKS. 


Latin Unseens with accompanying Exer- 
cises, by M. A. CHAPLIN. Pp. roo. 
London: University Tutorial Press, 
1935. Cloth, ts, 3d. 

A Handy First Year Latin Book, by 
J. NicHOLson. Pp. ix+132. London 
and Glasgow: Blackie, 1935. Cloth, 
2s. 6d. 

Latin Verbs. Panoramic Pictures of 
Conjugation and Some Explanations 
of Forms and Their Functions. By 
H.R. Stokoe. Pp. vi+73. London: 
Heinemann, 1935. Limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Suppliant Women of Euripides. 
The Oxford text . . . with introduction 
and explanatory notes by T. NIck- 
LIN. Pp. xii+120. London: Mil- 
ford, 1936. Cloth, 3s. 

Latin Unseens is a book of well-chosen 

extracts of the standard required for 

the School Certificate, with sentences 
based upon each piece, for translation 
back into Latin. 

A Handy First Year Latin Book is 
exactly what its title suggests. 

Latin Verbs is more original. It aims 
at making the beginner understand the 
why and wherefore of verb-forms and 
their uses before learning them by 
heart. Diagrams illustrating root- 
words and their derivatives are intro- 
duced at once, and Demonstration 
Sheets are promised if there is a 
demand for them. There is much here 
which a teacher of elementary Latin 
might use with great advantage ; but it 
is doubtful whether the eleven-year-old 
beginner would be interested in details 
of philology such as the thematic vowel, 
however simply expounded. The tone of 
the book is at times jocular. The learner 
is exhorted to be an Entity (etymology 
explained) rather than a non-Entity, an 


appeal which is more humorous in the 
classroom than in print. 

The Supplices of Euripides was well 
worth ‘a school edition. Mr. Nicklin 
has some good suggestions to make, 
e.g. at 62 and 657. But without in- 
creasing the size of his commentary he 
might have made it more helpful to the 
schoolboy and his teacher. His paral- 
lels from English poetry (e.g. The 
Ancient Mariner at 283 and Lillibullero 
at 366), good as obiter dicta in class, are 
scarcely apt enough to be worth print- 
ing. When the problem is whether 
Euripides could construct a relative 
clause with the verb in the third person 
to follow an antecedent in the second, 
it is irrelevant in a commentary of this 
size to quote Byron and ‘the composer 
of a modern prayer’ who make similar 
mistakes in English. The editor has a 
taste for parallels in New Testament 
Greek. In some ten places he illus- 
trates a familiar idiom of classical 
Greek from the Gospels or St. Paul, a 
dangerous procedure, especially when 
there are classical parallels at hand 
which schoolboys ought to be learning. 
And often, where an idiom occurs 
which the learner ought to study in 
parallel passages (436, 621, 810), the 
notes do not supply them. But one 
should be grateful for any new edition 
of a Greek play in these days; and one 
hopes that a second edition of this 
volume may be called for. In that 
hope I may mention that the note at 
176 makes it appear as if the Frogs was 
written before the Supplices, that there 
are small misprints in notes at 246 and 
772, and that Horace is misquoted at 
163. J. T. CHRISTIE. 

Repion. 





Paideia: Die Formung des griechischen Men- 
schen. Von WERNER JAEGER. Erster Band. 
Zweite Auflage. Berlin and Leipzig: de 
Gruyter, 1936. Cloth, RM. 8. 

Wuy 1936? The book came to us well inside 

November, within a year of the first edition, 

which was welcomed in C.AX. XLVIII (1934). 

The author may well be proud that the public 

has asked for more so soon; but his readers 

will expect the less novelty for that. The second 
preface speaks of a few oversights corrected. 

I have noticed a new word here and there, and 


more commas than before, but only two sub- 
stantial changes. (i) Thanks to Mondolfo, with 
or without knowledge of Cornford’s article in 
C.Q. 1934, Jaeger no longer doubts that Anaxi- 
mander believed in an infinity of worlds (p. 219). 
(ii) Almost at the end, in a comparison of 
Periclean ascendancy with Tyrannis, one read 
these words in the first edition: ‘ Es wird das 
Ziel des modernen Fiihrerstaates sein miissen, 
diesen neuen Weg zu finden, der zwischen der 
demokratisch unterbauten Fiihrerstellung des 
Perikles und der rein militaérisch gestutzten 
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Alleinherrschaft des Dionysios hindurchfiihrt.’ 
The sentence is no longer there. Has that way 
been found, that aim achieved ? 

Gottingische gelehrte Anzeigen for September 
has a searching attack by Snell on some of the 
main theses of this book. However far one 
may go with him, it is an imposing and important 
book. May a third edition, a second volume, 
and an index follow soon ! 

E. HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Nuovi Capitoli della Letteratura greca.... 

Studi vari raccolti a cura di J. U. POWELL 

e E. A. BARBER. Traduzione dall’ Inglese 

di NELLO MARTINELLI. Pp. xv + 242. 

Florence : Le Monnier, 1935. Paper, L. 15. 
THIS competent translation of the first Mew 
Chapters, which were published in 1921, con- 
tains good notes by the translator and two or 
three additions by Powell, not enough to justify 
purchase by those who have and can easily use 
the original. Let it suffice to add 

gNrO 5é ood ev 'Iraniav, xelvys dé cé. 
E. HARRISON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


KurT Scuirze: Beitrige zum Verstindnis 
der Phainomena Arats. Pp. 55. Dresden: 
Dittert, 1935. Paper. 

THIS dissertation is, in the main, an exposition 

of the Phaenomena as a unity rather than a 

composite of two or more sections. A pre- 

liminary discussion leads to an analysis in 
detail of (a) Aratus’ relation to Eudoxus, with 
reference especially to style in the treatment of 
borrowed material; (4) vv. I-155, in exposition 
of their unity in themselves and relation to the 
rest of the poem ; and (c) the resemblances to, 
and differences from, the Hesiodic prototype. 

The treatise will be restricted in its appeal to 
the few who read and can appreciate Aratus: 
these, however, will find it of interest and will 
study the analyses with care even if they do not 
accept the conclusions unreservedly. 

M. M. GILLIEs. 
University College, Hull. 


RENDEL Harris: The After-glow Essays. 
No, 12: Emendations to the Greek of the 
New Testament. Pp. 17. London : Univer- 
sity of London Press, 1935. Cardboard, 2s. 

THESE four Essays in emending the Greek text 

of the New Testament show us that Dr. Harris’s 

sprightly skill has not deserted him. Pedants 
like the present writer who distrust the canon 
that ‘emendation is the soul of criticism’ will 

not be convinced. They will want to know a 

great deal more than they are here told as to 

how the corruption we know arose out of the 
original which Dr. Harris has recovered. But 
no doubt it is not intended that such questions 
should be asked. The papers are learned and 
brilliant. A light touch introduces a Platonic 
reminiscence into the Second Epistle to 

Timothy, founded in turn on Pindar, and the 

case is clinched by doricizing a pronoun. 

Another conjectural reconstruction of a well- 


known crux in Colossians helps to establish the 
case for supposing that St. Paul had a genuine 
acquaintance with Greek literature. It is great 
fun. J. M. CREED. 


Cambridge. 


HENRY G. MEECHAM : The Letter of Aristeas, 
a linguistic study with special reference to 
the Greek Bible. Pp. xxii+355. Manchester : 
University Press, 1935. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THIS work contains an admirable bibliography, 

an introduction, the Greek text (taken from 

Thackeray’s edition), a study of the vocabulary, 

grammar, style and diction, notes on the 

language constituting about half the book, a 

conclusion summing up the character of the 

author’s Greek, appendixes dealing with various 
other writings, and full indexes. The book 
maintains the high reputation of the Manchester 

University Press for good printing and paper, 

and will form an excellent introduction to the 

study of Hellenistic Greek. 

Dr. Meecham shows himself a master of his 
subject. His care and industry are worthy ot 
the highest commendation, and little need be 
said by way of criticism. On p. xv AeiWavra 
should be Aeiava, and the Vogel-Fischer 
edition of Diodorus Siculus should have been 
used instead of Dindorf’s; p. xvii, Niese’s 
edition of Josephus (z.e. the smaller one) has 
6 vols., 1888-1895, not ‘3 vols., 1888-1892.2 A 
list of the manuscripts of Aristeas might have 
been added. From this it would have been 
ascertained that the oldest is apparently of the 
eleventh century. By then the influence of 
teachers of grammar had had time to work on 
the text, and there need be no hesitation now 
in substituting Hellenistic forms of words for 
any artificially produced classical forms. On 
perdvow (p. 69) refer to A. H. Dirksen, Zhe 
New Testament Concept of METANOIA (Wash- 
ington, 1932). With regard to v épeAxvorixdy 
(p. 85) it may be mentioned that in papyri of the 
N.T. itis regular. P.94: ‘concrete resu/t’ would 
be rather more precise than ‘vesu/t.’ The quo- 
tation of Philo on p. 178 refers to Mangey 
instead of Cohn-Wendland (vol. v, p. 326), 
leaves two words untranslated, and ‘same 
actions’ should be ‘like actions.’ On p. 202 
the evidence of the Latin (Hierosolyma, Hieru- 
salem in all good MSS) is ignored by this 
writer, as by most Greek scholars: so with 
Dani(h)elus (p. 212) in many Latin MSS (eg. 
of Cyprian). On p. 235, marpis (like patria) 
really means ‘native place or town’; the 
burden of proof rests on those who would ever 
give it another sense; p. 239, read carocxovvrov; 
p- 252, read ‘a weasel’ for ‘weasels’; p. 257, 
read reyvav. 

A. SOUTER. 

University of Aberdeen. 


Lucia Bozzi: Jdeali e correnti letterarie nell 
Eneide. Pp. 179. Messina and Milan: 
Principato, ‘1936’ (really 1935). Paper, 
L. Io. 

IN the closing years of the Republic the in- 

spiration of Roman poetry was Hellenistic: 
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under the Principate earlier authors came into 
fashion ; but some poets, e.g. Propertius and 
Ovid, were little affected by the change of taste. 
The thesis of this book is that the Aenezd too is 
fundamentally an ‘Alexandrian’ poem, with 
certain classicizing features. Perhaps it may 
seem a matter of words whether we call it this 
or a Homeric poem modernized ; but whereas 
critics have, in pointing out differences between 
Homer and the Aenezd, tended to ascribe them 
to Virgil’s own taste, or genius, Dr. Bozzi 
wishes to emphasize the importance of Helien- 
istic literary ideals, which she does by a very 
interesting collection of parallels between the 
motives used in the Aevezd and those of the 
Alexandrians. Unless our knowledge of Hel- 
lenistic poetry is greatly enlarged this in itself 
must give the book a permanent value. 

The authoress recognizes Virgil’s originality 
in the use he made of traditional material, and 
admits the success with which he raised 
Alexandrian themes to the grand manner and 
infused Homeric incidents with the later senti- 
mentality. Some will think that she does not 
go far enough in admitting fusion of the two 
sources of inspiration: ‘Fate and the gods 
belong to two different spheres of thought’, 
‘divine causation of actions generally stands 
uselessly side by side with the psychological’, 
‘to search for philosophic meanings’ in the 
character of Aeneas ‘is to ascribe to Virgil 
intentions he never had’. But those who will 
not agree with the view that a mechanical mix- 
ture, so to say, of traditions explains Virgil’s 
treatment of the gods, of the Dido episode, of 
the descent to the underworld, must reckon 
with this statement of it, and in reading the 
book will meet with many acute and illuminating 
remarks. F. H. SANDBACH. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 





DUDLEY SYMON: Thanks to Vergil. Pp. 31. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1936. Paper, ts. 6d. 
IT was a graceful act of Mr. Symon to record 
his personal debt to Vergil in this evidently 
sincere apologia. Vergil led him, an evan- 
gelical clergyman’s son, ‘ back to the scriptures 
and St. Paul’, accentuated his distaste for the 
Hymnal Companion, made him support Joseph 
Chamberlain, and finally convinced him of the 
essential truth of Catholicism although he re- 
mains an Anglican by profession. It would be 
good if the poet had as much reality for every 
reader ; but not even Gervase of Tilbury could 
have discovered more remarkable proofs of the 
power latent in him. R. G. AUSTIN. 
University of Glasgow. 


WILLIAM H. SCHULTE: /udex Verborum Va- 
lerianus. Pp. 180. (Iowa Studies in Classical 
Philology, III.) Paper, $2.50 (copies to be 
obtained from the author, c/o Columbia 
College, Dubuque, Iowa). 

THE appearance of this volume would have 

given pleasure to J. E. B. Mayor, who in a well- 

known passage once deplored the lack of lexi- 
cons for many Latin authors, including Valerius 

Flaccus. This doctoral dissertation is the third 

of a series begun in 1934 under the auspices of 


the State University of Iowa, and supplies a 
want felt by those who have had to rely on the 
once competent but now antiquated index of the 
Lemaire edition of more than a century ago. 
Professor Schulte suggests in his introduction 
that his models are the indexes of Wetmore 
and Mooney for Virgil and Lucan respectively, 
and he follows the excellent practice of the 
former in numbering the occurrences of prepo- 
sitions, conjunctions and particles. On account 
of the lack of a really authoritative edition of 
Valerius, he has wisely made his index serve 
the four latest texts of Langen, Bury, Giarratano, 
and Kramer. Although proper nouns are mis- 
printed on pp. 22 and 163, and for cardasus 
2, 597 should be 2, 579, the index appears to 
reach a high standard of accuracy, and it will 
be of very great service to students of the Latin 
poets. ROBERT J. GETTY. 
University of Liverpool. 


TAGE WIKSTROM: Jn Firmicum Maternum 
Studia Critica: Commentatio Academica. 
Pp. viiit+128. Upsala: Almqvist och Wik- 
sell, 1935. Paper. 

THE present work is concerned with the text of 

the Mathesis only, though the De errore pro- 

Janarum religionum is also used in illustration. 

There is not a word of the Consultationes Zac- 

chaei et Apollonii, which Dom Morin assigned 

to Firmicus in 1916 and edited in Novem- 
ber 1934 (dated 1935). The title is therefore 
rather too comprehensive. The Mathesis first 
became completely accessible to most readers 
in the edition of Kroll, Skutsch, and Ziegler 

(1897-1913). The manuscripi tradition of this 

work is late and rather poor, since the oldest 

MSS, containing books I-IV, are not older than 

the eleventh century, and no MS of the second 

half is older than the fifteenth. There is there- 
fore much scope for emendation, which is helped 
by the fact that the author often repeats him- 
self in identical or similar phraseology. Dr. 
Wikstrém has obviously made a very close 
study of his author, and he here reviews the text 
of over a hundred passages. The MSS suffer 
from brief /acunae to a rather distressing degree, 
whether these be due to a defective archetype or 
to scribal carelessness. Cappelli’s dictionary of 
abbreviations is not infrequently appealed to in 
justification of emendations. It would have been 
well to use Lindsay’s Votae Latinae side by side 
with this rather uncritical work. But there can 
be no doubt that Wikstrém has restored the 
true text in the majority of the passages dis- 
cussed, at least. Also, his illustrations from 
other passages of Firmicus and from other Latin 
authors are very useful. I suggest ovationum 
for omnium at IV 24, 11. This tractate is an 
indispensable supplement to the Teubner edition. 
A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


HENDRIK CHRISTOFFEL WEILAND: Het Oor- 
deel der Kerkvaders over het Orakel. Pp. 
x+95. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris, 1935. Paper. 

THE attitude of the Christian Fathers to the 

pagan oracles is a subject of considerable inter- 

est and is well treated in this work, which shows 
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both wide learning and good judgment. It is 
plentifully illustrated by numerous quotations 
from the ancient writers, and though the main 
part of the book is in Dutch, this is followed by 
a summary of the contents, about nine pages 
long, in tolerable English. There is a fair crop 
of misprints : ‘evel’ (p. 2), ‘Origines’ (pp. 3, 42, 
59, cf. 93), ‘recieve’ (p. 11), ‘Gudfebr.’ (p.9), 
‘dirisui’ (p. 28), ‘Strateguis’ (pp. 79, 80), 
‘ecstacy’ (p. 84 ds), ‘extend’ for ‘extent’ (p. 84), 
‘det’ for ‘dei’ (p. 86), ‘Sibylle’ repeatedly for 
‘Sibyl,’ etc. More serious, at this date, are 
the reference to Nicetas ‘of Aquileia,’ instead 
of Nicetas ‘of Remesiana’ (pp. 9, 93); Maxi- 
mus ‘Taurensis’ repeatedly for ‘ Taurinensis’; 
and the ignorance of the fact that some of the 
works ascribed to him are now known to be by 
Maximinus the Arian; ‘ Nazianza’ (pp. 51, 70) 
for ‘ Nazianzus’; ‘rebaptismo’ for ‘rebaptis- 
mate’ (p. 95). Most serious of all is the fact 
that in the chapter on Dreams there is no refer- 
ence to Synesius’ work on that very subject. 
The book is very well indexed. 
A, SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 


Etudes de Papyrologie, Tome II, fasc. 2. 
Pp. 73-251. Cairo: Imprimerie de I’Institut 
francais d’Archéologie orientale, 1934. Paper, 
P.T. 30. 

THIS concluding part of vol. II contains but 
two articles, apart from a report on the society 
of which the £zudes is the organ. The first is 
an elaborate and most valuable article by 
A. Déléage on Les cadastres antiques jusgu’d 
Dioclétien. After an introduction dealing with 
modern methods of cadastration, the author 
describes the native Egyptian cadastre, that of 
Ptolemaic and that of Roman Egypt, and then 
turns to methods of land registration in Italy 
and the western Roman empire, to centuria- 
tion, strigation, and scamnation. The investi- 
gation is conducted with great thoroughness, 
and in particular the section dealing with cen- 
turiation will be found of considerable value by 
students of the subject. Both here and in 
regard to Egypt the evidence is fragmentary 
and not infrequently ambiguous, but Déléage 
handles it critically and with caution. Why, 
however, does he render, e.g., danAtwrov exduevos 
in Egyptian land registers by ‘A /ouest; i.e., 
always by the opposite point of the compass ? 
Certainly this is contrary to Grenfell and Hunt’s 
very natural explanation (P. 7eé¢. I, p. 381), 
and I am not aware that their view has been 
set aside. Déléage does not challenge it, but 
since he systematically interprets the phrase in 
the opposite way he has presumably some 
reason for doing so. 

The second, and much shorter, article is by 
P. Lacau on Un graffito égyptien d' Abydos écrit 
en lettres grecgues, which is of some interest 
both philologically, for the vocalization of 
Egyptian, and historically ; see, on the latter 
point, P. Jouguet in W/élanges Navarre, pp. 265- 
273. H. I. Brew. 

British Museum. 


Burchardus de Bellevaux : Afologia de Barbis. 
Nunc primum ex MS. Add. 41997 Musaei 
Britannici edidit E. PH. GOLDSCHMIDT, M.A. 
Pp. x+97; 2 facsimiles. | Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1935. Limited edition, on 
hand-made paper, 17s. 6d. net. 

"EK me@yevos copia. This curious twelfth-cen- 

tury treatise, discovered by its editor, is super- 

scribed ‘Apologia B. abbatis Bellevallis ad 
fratres de Roseriis ad conservationem barba- 
rum etc.’; Mr. Goldschmidt infers that its 
author was Burchardus, the contemporary and 
friend of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, adducing in 
support the style of a letter by him in Migne 

CXCVI p. 1605. In the usual mediaeval 

manner, the Abbot’s instruction is mainly fer 

allegoriam : the three sorts of lice to which the 
beard is liable represent the three vices of 
voluptas, inhonestas, duplicitas ; the beard on 

the chin is ‘sapientia de divinis quia superior , 

that below the chin is ‘ sapientia de humanis quia 

inferior’, which explains why the goat has a darda 
sub mento (‘ et iccirco praefiguratus est et prae- 
scriptus hircus peccatori pro signo, ut fetore 
illius et barba submentanea recognoscat, quan- 
tum deo displiceat immunditia peccati, et sa- 

pientia carnis quam inimica est illi’), 
The book offers not only illuminating in- 

formation on mediaeval Barttracht, but also 

many examples of zujima Latinitas (e.g. ‘ras- 
bagus’, ‘bavosus’, ‘grennones’). The style 
and vocabulary are alike lively. It is gratify- 
ing to know that in the Future Life there will be 
no shaving—the beard will remain static, and 
will not need washing or combing. 

R. G. AUSTIN. 


University of Glasgow. 


F. ALTHEIM :!Weltherrschaft und Krise. (Epo- 
chen der rémischen Geschichte, II.) Pp, 
335. Frankfurt : Klostermann, 1935. Paper, 
M. Io. ; 

IN this volume Professor Altheim discourses in 
a pleasantly informal manner on the politics, 
the art, and the literature of the Roman and the 
Hellenistic worlds in the great period of transi- 
tion which falls within the third and second 
centuries B.C. His chief object of study relates 
to the mainsprings of Roman imperial policy, 
which he regards as essentially defensive : it 
was the fear of encirclement that led the Romans 
to give a knock-out blow to Carthage, and a 
latent apprehension of attack by barbarian 
tribes over the prostrate bodies of Carthage 
and the Hellenistic states that dictated their 
forward policy in the middle of the second 
century. 

In a survey of the causes that led to the 
agrarian crisis of the Gracchan period the 
author reverts to the view that it arose mainly 
from the deliberate engrossing of the Italian 
land by the senatorial nobility. __ : 

In his literary causeries Altheim discusses 
anew the origin of the Roman satura ; he recon- 
structs the lost A/alanta of Pacuvius ; he con- 
tends, somewhat hazardously, that Fabius Pictor 
was a pragmatical historian rather than an 
annalist ; and he brings into relief the bold 
self-confidence of the earlier Roman poets (down 
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to Cc. 170 B.C.), who sought to rival rather than 
to copy their Greek models—in the same way as 
the English playwrights of the sixteenth century 
sought to go one better than their Italian 
prototypes. 

In spite of the studious inconsequence with 
which Altheim ranges over his field, his work 
bears throughout the traces of wide and accurate 
reading, of original but nicely balanced think- 
ing. It is light literature, but of a high order. 

M. Cary. 

University of London. 


R. P. Hinks: Greek and Roman Portrait 
Sculpture. Pp. viit+35; 72 illustrations. 
London: British Museum, 1935. Paper, 2s. 

THE publications issued by the British Museum 

have too often been long printed lists with no 

illustrations, seldom consulted by anyone except 
the compilers of library catalogues. The latest 
product, though not strictly 'a catalogue, shows 

a welcome change of heart, for it contains 

seventy-two illustrations, all of them adequate 

for reference, and only thirty-five pages of text. 

This commentary is a remarkable achievement, 

for it is clear, concise, and expressive, and it 

gives an adequate survey of the portraiture of 
eight centuries, which will prove invaluable both 
to the interested layman and to the archaeologi- 
cal student, though it is unfortunate that the 
arrangement of the Museum does not allow it 
to be used as a guide to the Collections. New 
and startling conclusions are naturally absent, 
and criticism can be confined to slight differ- 
ences of opinion, though there is one irritating 
misprint : ‘former’ for ‘latter’ on p. 20. The 
author perhaps overstresses the absence of 
representation from early Greek portraiture ; 
the long skull of Pericles and the snub nose of 
Socrates suggest that even a Greek could notice 
features. The blocked-out treatment of the 
hair of the Rhodian lady, No. 1965, is surely 
not a late Hellenistic invention but an imitation 
of the technique of Praxiteles. The book fills 
an obvious gap in the literature both of archae- 
ology and of the British Museum, and it would 


be interesting if the author could give us a 
full-dress history of ancient portraiture without 
confining himself to the national collection. 

C. R. WASON. 


University of Edinburgh. 


NILS ERIKSSON : Religiosttet och irreligiositet 
hos Tacitus; mit deutscher Zusammenfas- 
sung. Pp.74. Lund: Gleerup, 1935. Paper, 
kr. 2.50. 

A FRESH comparison and discussion of the 

passages in which Tacitus alludes to the part 

played by the gods, by fortuna, fors and fatum 
in human affairs. It is worth reading, but it 
does not lead to much ; and that is just as well, 
since nothing very striking can be inferred about 
the beliefs and reservations of a writer whose 
collected references to the guidance of the 
world’s affairs exhibit so much vagueness and 

inconsistency. That it is not right to call T. 

‘irreligious,’ as some have done, and that there 

is no solid ground for supposing, as some have 

done, that his nebulous beliefs underwent a 

change in the course of his life, are the sensible 

conclusions at which the author arrives. T. of 
course believed in the efficacy of deum tra and 
deum favor, and apparently called either 

Fortuna. For the rest, mihi in incerto Suit 

probably sums up his attitude towards religion. 

E. C. MARCHANT. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


L. RosERT LinD: What Rome has left us. 
Pp. 34. Williamsport, Pennsylvania: Bayard 
Press, 1935. Paper, 5oc. ‘ 

WITHOUT going deep, this clear and concise 

pamphlet in thirty-four short pages touches on 

all the chief aspects of its subject. Herodes 

Atticus would be annoyed to be called a Roman 

and Maine to find his epigram, that nothing 

moves in the world which is not Greek in origin, 
attributed to Shelley: and one might quarrel 
with some of Mr. Lind’s opinions and statements. 

But within its limits this is an effective essay. 

R. W. LIVINGSTONE. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors. 


DEAR SIRs, 

In a recent review of Ashby’s Agueducts 
of Ancient Rome (C.R., p. 34), Dr. A. W. Van 
Buren calls in question the attachment of Agua 
to the titles of Aquae Anio Vetus and Anio 
Novus, which he believes to be a spurious 
invention. As editor of the book, I would like to 
point out that there is ancient authority, quoted 
on p. 79 (note 5) of Ashley’s work, for the use in 
question. C./.Z. vi. 2343, 2344 and 2345 are 


three tombstones of slaves employed upon 
Aqua Anio Vetus: the first styles himself 
aquarius aguae Annionis (sic) veteris; the 
castellar(ius) aguae 


second, Annionis (sic) 


veteris ; the third, pudblicus aguae Anneses (sic), 
The spelling of these inscriptions is poor; 
doubtless the dedicators could hardly afford to 
pay a good mason. But there is no doubt as 
to the usage involved. A slave who had spent 
his life in the aqueduct service is hardly likely 
to have been mistaken about the style of title 
employed, any more than a soldier misquotes 
the title of his unit. At all events, this is 
ancient evidence for the practice by actual 
employees, and as such more acceptable than a 
guess many centuries later in date. 
Yours sincerely, 
IAN A. RICHMOND. 
Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. 2. denotes a notice already published in the Classical Review.) 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


VOL. XXIX. NOS. 9-14. JANUARY- 
FEBRUARY, 1936. 


J. G. Glenn, Compounds in Augustan Elegy 
and Epic (two articles). Lists of the com- 
pounds found ; much more sparingly used in 
elegy, which shuns the ‘elevated’ type. S. L. 
Mohler, Sentina Ret Publicae: Campaign 
/ssues, 63 B.C. Social and economic conditions: 
Cicero’s diagnosis is not good. F. L. Jones, 
Crassus, Caesar and Catiline. Crassus and 
Caesar were implicated with Catiline in 65 but 
probably not in 63 B.c. M. Hadas, Odserva- 
tions on Athenian Women. The common 
opinion on their failings is a too easy general- 
ization from Thuc. II. 45. 2, Lysias I, and 
Xenophon’s Oeconomiicus, which is tendencious 
against Plato’s feminism. Ernestine Bb. Day, 
Recovery of Vegetation in the Ash erupted by 
Vesuvius in 79 (two articles). Studies in 
revegetation after modern eruptions, Alaska 
1912 etc. : viticulture soon became possible in 
the region of Pompeii, which, however, failed to 
revive, for various reasons. H. E. Mierow, 
Sophocles and Euripides. Some instances of 
mutual influence: reminiscences of the Ajax 
in the Hercules Furens, of Alc. 152-198 in 
Trach. 899-946, Alc. 1147-8 in PAzl. 1440-1. 
K. Guinagh, Arnodiana. List of studies in 
Arnobius published since Reifferscheid’s edi- 
tion, 1875. I. E. Drabkin, Cic. zm Caz. I. 19. 
The language ironically recalls Plato’s guard- 
ian, Rep. 375A. Id., Arist. de Caelo Il. 6, 
288a, rois d€ pimrovpévors <éoriv dxpy> ava 
peéoov. Difficulties of interpretation. L. R. 
Lind, Eur. Hi~p. 732-4. iva pe is corrupt : van 
Herwerden reads x@ovds 4, and a cave in the 
earth is meant. Id., Lucian and Fielding. 
C. A. Forbes, A Forerunner of ‘ Business 
English.’ Business Greek, Philostratus, V7¢. 
Apoll. 6. 36. R.A. Pack, Camporum Formido. 
Agoraphobia in Fronto p. 151 ed. Naber and 
Libanius Ov. I. 141. Margaret E. Hirst, Thuc. 
II. 2. 4, €v rovrm... mapéora perhaps a gloss 
from IV. 14. 2. Ar. Birds 904-55: frigid 
poetry here chills even its author, as in Ach. 
138-140. Modern parallels are noted to Homer 
/t. 1. 432-6, 477-83 and to a papyrus prohibiting 
fish-selling by night (R. C. Horn), and to the 
Gracchi (J. W. Spaeth, Jr.). Macaulay is 
quoted on Vergil, and G. Santayana on the 
classics. Classical Articles in Non-Classical 
Periodicals V/I-V111. 

REVIEW. — E. Bignone, TZeocrito, Studio 
Critico, Bari, 1934. Favourable (W. F. J. 
Knight). 


\ 


GNOMON. 


XII. 1. JANUARY, 1936. 

C. Schuchhardt: Adteuropa. Ed. 3 [Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1935. Pp. 355, 43 plates, 186 illus- 
trations] (Matz). Very valuable. G. Pasquali: 
Storia della tradizione e critica del testo 
[Florence: Le Monnier, 1934. Pp. xx+485] 
(Seel). In spite of some faults, strongly recom- 
mended to all editors of classical texts. W. 
Otto : Zur Geschichte der Zeit des 6. Ptolemders 
[Munich: Beck in Komm., 1934. Pp. 147] 
(Hampl). A collection of loosely connected 
discussions of particular problems. H. often 
argues against O.’s views. F. Chapouthier: 
Les Dioscures au service d'une déesse [C.R. 
XLIX. 242] (Nilsson). Ch. has done much to 
clarify the problem ; but in so difficult a subject 
many differences of opinion are inevitable. N. 
Lewis: L’industrie du papyrus dans l’ Egypte 
grécoromaine [C.R. XLVIII. 241] (Rostovtzeff). 
A useful synthesis of old and new material, 
characterized on the whole by good judgment. 
G. Rohlfs: Scavi linguistict nella Magna 
Grecia [Halle/Saale: Niemeyer; Rome: Col- 
lezione meridionale editrice, 1933. Pp. xvi+ 304, 
1 map] (Schwyzer). The Italian translation 
comprises much new work and should find a 
warm welcome. U. Wilcken: Urkunden der 
Ptolemderzeit. Vol.2: Papyri aus Oberagypien, 
part 1 [Berlin: de Gruyter, 1935. Pp. iv+89] 
(Kortenbeutel). This new edition of the texts 
leaves practically nothing obscure. A. E. R. 
Boak: Papyri from Tebtunis, vol. 1 [C.R. 
XLVIII. 149] (Berneker). The excellence of 
this volume makes us eager for the next. J. 
Croissant : Aristote et les mystéres[C.R. XLVII. 
204] (Langerbeck). The title is misleading. 
Except for the light that is thrown on the 
xd@apois problem, the book is unsatisfactory. 
A. E. Gordon: Zhe Cults of Aricia [Berkeley : 
Univ. of California Press, 1934. Pp. viii+20] 
(Rose). A fairly complete sketch of what is 
definitely known. M. Wellmann: Marcellus 
von Side...[C.R. XLIX. 40] (Diller). Mostly 
concerned with literary history, but a necessary 
preface to a study of the contents of such 
medical books. 


XII. 2. FEBRUARY, 1936. 


H. Langerbeck: AOZIZ EMIPYSMIH [C.R. 
XLIX. 132] (Kapp). A long and not very 
favourable review, which is to be continued. 
K. Riezler: Parmenides [Frankfurt a. M.: 
Klostermann, 1934. Pp. 99](Gadamer). More 
in tune with Plato's Parmenides than with the 
actual poem, but instructive in spite of faults. 
Kos 1: B. Schazmann: Asklepieton [Berlin : 
Keller, 1932. Pp. 78, 49 illustrations, 57 plates, 
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1 map] (Zschietzschmann). The publication is 
welcome, but it is a pity that Sch. did not make 
a wider survey. J. F. Crome: Das Bildnis 
Vergils [Mantua: Reale Accad. Virg. di 
Mantova, 1935. Pp. 71, 62 illustrations] 
(Poulsen). C. reverts to the dispute whether 
the portrait represents Virgil or Menander, and 
votes for Virgil. The book is attractive and 
some observations are convincing; but the 
main contention is unproved. A. W. de 
Groot: Wesen und Gesetze der Caesur [Leiden : 
Brill, 1935. Pp. 74] (Maas). An unsuccessful 
attempt to explain the inexplicable. E. Seidl: 
Der Eid im rimisch-dgyptischen Provinzial- 
recht. Part 1: Die Zeit von der Eroberung 
Agyptens bis sum Beginn der Regierung Dio- 
hletians [Munich: Beck, 1933. Pp. x+147] 
(Kreller). S.’s further contribution to the sub- 
ject will be useful to historians of religion and 
oflaw. U.v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff : K/ezne 
Schriften. Vol.1: Klassische griechische Poesie 
[Berlin : Weidmann, 1935. Pp. xi+549] (Snell). 
Skilfully edited in accordance with the author's 
plans. The index is invaluable. A. Passerini: 
Caio Mario come uomo politico [Pavia: Am- 
ministrazione dell’ Athenaeum, 1934. Pp. 149] 
(Gelzer). A comparatively successful attempt 
to!rehabilitate the reputation of Marius. R. H. 
Barrow: A selection of Latin inscriptions [C.R. 
XLIX. 43] (Lommatzsch). A well-got-up book, 
useful for beginners. A. Chalas: Ta Sarvpixa 
Tupvdopatra Tov Kwory Tahapa cai 7 Soxpareny 
Ilapddoots .« [Stamboul, 1933. Pp. 272] 
(Kalitsunakis). Kostis Palamas is to Ch. a 
reincarnation of Homer, Plato, Aristotle, etc. 
The book is barely intelligible. J. Wagner: 
Carmina Horatii selecta in usum iuventutis 
studiosae ad modos aptata [C.R. XLIX. 80] 
(Wagner). Stimulating and well adapted to its 
purpose.—Obituary notice of Julius Stenzel by 
W. Jaeger.— Bibliographical Supplement 1936 
Nr. 1 (down to Jan. 31). 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(OCTOBER—DECEMBER, 1935.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—E. della Valle, Saggio 
su la Poesia dell’ Antigone [C.R. XLIX, 203] 
(W. Morel). Attempts a new interpretation of 
the Antigone. Some good observations.—O. 
Stahlin, Clemens Alexandrinus, Band IV, 
Teil I: Cuttatenregister, Testimonienregister, 
Initienregister fiir die Fragmente, Eigennamen- 
register |Leipzig, 1934, Hinrichs. Pp. 196] (P. 
Heseler). Marvellously exact and reliable 
indices.—H. Langerbeck, Adéis ’Emipuopin [C.R. 
XLIX, 132] (Wilh, Nestle). Shows much 
ingenuity, but is on the whole more novel and 
surprising than really convincing.—A. Rahlfs, 
Septuaginéa (Stuttgart, 1935, Wiirttembergische 
Bibelanstalt. Vol. I: Pp. 141184, Vol. II: 
Pp. ii+941] (P. Thomsen). The edition that 
has been wanted for decades. Really helpful 
and thoroughly reliable—H. G. Opitz, A¢ha- 
nasius’ Werke, Band Ill, Teil I: Urkunden 
sur Geschichte des arianischen Strettes, 318-328. 
Lieferung II (Berlin, 1935, de Gruyter] (P. 
Heseler). Most conscientious and thorough 
work. 


LATIN LITERATURE.—7Z. Livi ab urbe con- 
dita, Tom. 1V, Libri XXVI-XXX. Recogn. 
et adnot. crit. instr. R. S. Conway et S. K. 
Johnson [C.2. XLIX, 192] (A. Klotz). Provides 
firm foundation for further work. Critical 
apparatus very full, but arrangement often 
confusing. Reviewer makes many textual 
suggestions.—W. A. Oldfather, H. V. Canter, 
B. E. Perry, /ndex Apuleianus [C.R. XLIX, 
156](R. Helm). Most carefully compiled and 
considered. Handy and valuable index.—J. F. 
O’Donnell, Zhe Vocabulary of the Letters of 
Saint Gregory the Great [C.R. XLVIII, 199] 
(J. B. Hofmann). Useful collection of material ; 
but reviewer criticizes the limited scope and 
superficial arrangement, and hopes O’D. will 
increase his range in future work in this field.— 
Cornelit Nepotis quae exstant. Rec. H. Mal- 
covati [C.R. XLIX, 142](O. Wagner). Favour- 
ably reviewed.—S. Wiemer, Eumianischer Ein- 
fluss in Vergils Aenets VII-X1I (Greifswald, 
1933, Dallmeyer. Pp. 69] (F. Lenz). Much 
must remain hypothetical, but reviewer approves 
of W.’s method and expresses thanks for wealth 
of material offered.—G. S6rbom, Variatio 
sermonts Tacttei aliaegue apud eundem quaes- 
tiones selectae (Uppsala, 1935, Almquist and 
Wiksell. Pp. 190] (A. Gudeman). Sound and 
indispensable work, strongly recommended to 
students of Tacitus. Reviewer criticizes many 
points of detail. 

History.—A. Passerini, Caio Mario come 
Uomo Politico [Pavia, 1934] (F. Taeger). Col- 
lection of four essays that have already appeared 
in Athenaeum. Valuable.—F. B. Marsh, 4 
History of the Roman World from 146 fo 30 B.C. 
[C.R. XLIX, 195] (F. Taeger). Sound, but too 
one-sided. Reviewer criticizes M.’s_ whole 
standpoint.—W. Otto, Zur Geschichte der Zeit 
des 6. Ptolemiers. Ein Beitrag sur Politik 
und zum Staatsrecht des Hellienismus. Abh. d. 
Bayer. Ak. d. Wiss., Phil.-hist. Abt. N.F. 11 
{ Munich, 1934, Beck. Pp. 147] (H. Volkmann). 
Most valuable for deeper understanding of 
Hellenistic and Roman politics.—W. Hoffmann, 
Rom und die Griechische Welt im 4. Jahr- 
hundert (C.R. XLIX, 25] (F. Taeger). Com- 
plete mastery of ancient tradition and modern 
research. Advances our knowledge on all 
sides.—H. D. Westlake, 7hessaly in the Fourth 
Century B.C. [C.R. XLIX, 186] (F. Stahlin). 
Sound and useful work.—W. Erdmann, Die 
Ehe im alten Griechenland [Munich, 1934, 
Beck. Pp. xi+ 420] (B. Kiibler). Offers wealth 
of enjoyment and instruction ; strongly recom- 
mended. Reviewer discusses at length.—F. 
Ollier, Le Mirage Spartiate [C.R. XLIX, 184] 
(K. A. Eichenberg). Skilful treatment of sub- 
ject and stimulating; but very subjective and 
hypothetical. 

GEOGRAPHY.—G. M. Columba, Azcerche 
storiche. Vol. I: Geografia e geografi del 
mondo antico [C.R. XLIX, 174] (E. Ziebarth). 
First volume of C.’s collected writings ; every- 
where critically revised and brought up to 
date.—H. F. Tozer, A History of Ancient 
Geography. 2nd Ed. [C.R. L, 42] (E. Zie- 
barth). Very incomplete revision of first 
edition; but contains 35 pages of ‘ additional 
notes,” 
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PHILOSOPHY.—W. Theiler, Porphyrios und 
Augustin [C.R. XLIX, 71] (Wilh. Nestle). 
Brings out close spiritual relationship between 
P. and A. Thorough and fruitful investiga- 
tion. 

Music.—I. Diiring, Pétolemaios und Por- 
phyrios tiber die Musik [C.R. XLVIII, 231] 
(K. Horna). This excellent translation of 
Ptolemaeus together with full explanatory notes, 
which include the commentary of Porphyrius, 
completes the edition (of which it is volume III), 
the fruit of laborious work and extraordinary 
energy. 

PALAEOGRAPHY.—L. A. Post, The Vatican 
Plato and its Relations [C.R. XLIX, 204] (J. 
Pavlu). Calm, objective exposition of relation- 
ship of Plato MSS. 

LANGUAGE. —H. Hirt, Jndogermanische 
Grammatth, Teil VI: Syntax I. Syntaktische 
Verwendung der Kasus und der Verbalformen 
[Heidelberg, 1934, Winter. Pp. x+292] (E. 
Hermann). H. buries his gold under a heap of 
dross.—K. Kuypers, Der Zeichen- und Wort- 
begriff im Denken Augustins (C.R. XLVIII, 
243} (A. Kurfess). First really thoroughgoing 
work on A.’s philosophy of language.—B. F.C. 
Atkinson, Zhe Greek Language [C.R. XLVIII, 
16] (E. Hofmann). The strength of this book 
lies in the skilful selection of texts from Homer 
to the present day with grammatical and 
stylistic commentary. But there are many 
errors and omissions. 

ARCHAEOLOGY.—P. N. Ure, Aryballot and 
figurines from RKhitsonain Boeotia(C.R. XLIX, 
182] (G. Lippold). These excavations provide 
firm ground for dating of graves in archaic and 
classical times. Exemplary observation and 
publication.—E. Dyggve, F. Poulsen, K. Rho- 
maios, Das Heroon von Kalydon. Kgl. Danske 
Vidensk. Selsk. [Copenhagen, 1934] (R. Her- 
big). Both the excavations and the publication of 


the finds are equally excellent.-_J. Hazzidakis, 
Les villas minoennes de Tylissos, version 
Jrancatse de F. Chapouthier et R. Joly (Paris, 
1934, Geuthner. Pp. 116 4°, with 19 figures 
and 34 plates] (K. A. Ejichenberg). Most 
stimulating and instructive—W. H. Buckler 
and D. M. Robinson, Sardis, Vol. VI/, Part I 
[C.Rk. XLVIII, 68] (F. Hiller v. Gaertringen). 
As complete a collection as possible, with 
indices and excellent plates.—G. Lugli, Le 
grandi opere pubbliche. I monument antichi di 
Roma e suburbio, Vol. IJ [Rome, 1934. Pp. 
viii+ 427, with 5 plates and 87 figures] (A. v. 
Gerkan). Intended for wider public and as far 
as possible avoids controversial questions. L.'s 
free and easy style of exposition is well suited 
to present the material.—V. Kuzsinszky, Aguin- 
cum, Ausgrabungen und Funde (Budapest. 
1934. Pp. 234, with 150 figures] (H. Lamer), 
K. deserves much gratitude for a very interest- 
ing and helpful guide.—D. Burr, Zerra-Cottas 
from Myrina in the Museum of Fine Arts, 
Boston | Bryn Mawr Diss., 1934; printed by A. 
Holzhausens Nachf., Vienna. Pp. 86 4°, with 
42 plates] (J. Sieveking). The complete col- 
lection is illustrated on excellent plates with 
exact descriptions. Deserves unstinted praise. 
COMMUNICATIONS.—5 Oct. A. Kurfess, 
Hloratiana (4 cols.). 19 Oct., K. F. W. 
Schmidt, Zu den Leydener Zauberpapyri 
(11 cols.). 26 Oct., F. Zimmermann, Zukians 
Toxaris und das Kairener Romanfragment 
(4 cols.). 2 Nov., J. K. Schénberger, Zu 
Petronius (6 cols.). 16 Nov., A. Kurfess, Az- 
sonius de Bissula (1 col.); C. Fries, Pax (1 col.). 
23 Nov., A. Kurfess, Zu 7ibull ///,14(=JV, 8 
Sulpicia) (1 col.). 30 Nov., F. Pfister, Zum 
neuen Euphorion-Papyrus (3 cols.). 14 Dec., 
K. Ziegler, Zu Kallimachos (6 cols.). 28 Dec., 
W. Schmid, Zu Xenophon Mem. 11, 1, 24 (20 
lines); J. Kéhm, U/mus amat vitem (6 lines). 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 


review. 


The price should in all cases be stated. 


*.* Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 
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(Lexicographi 
Teubner, 1935. 
RM. 40.50; 


Adler (A.) Suidae Lexicon. 
Pars IV (II-¥). Pp.xv+864. 
Graeci, vol. I.) Leipzig: 
Export prices: paper covers, 
bound, 42. 

Africa Romana. Pp. xi+253; 58 plates. 
Hoepli, 1935. Paper, L. 28. 

Allen (T. W.), Halliday (W. R.), Sikes (E. E.) 
The Homeric Hymns. Second edition. Pp. 
cxv+471. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. 
Cloth, 25s. 

Altheim (F.) 


Milan: 


Epochen der rémischen Ge- 
schichte. Band II. Weltherrschaft und 
Krise. Pp. 336. Frankfurt a.M.: Kloster- 
mann, 1935. Paper, RM. to (bound, 12.50). 

Aly (W.)  Livius und Ennius. Von rémischer 
Art. Pp. 52. (Neue Wege zur Antike, II. 

Reihe, Heft 5.) Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 

1936. Stiff paper, (export price) RM. 2.10 








Amery (Rt Hon. L. S.) The Odyssey. Pp. 
27. London: Murray, 1936. Paper, Is. 
Ashmole(B.) Late Archaic and Early Classical 
Greek Sculpture in Sicily and South Italy. 
Pp. 34; map; 84 figures. (From the Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy. Vol. XX.) 

London: Milford. Paper, 7s. 6d. 

Blom (J. W. S.) De typische getallen bij 
Homeros en Herodotos. I. Triaden, hebdo- 
maden en enneaden. Pp. xii+316. Nij- 
megen : Berkhout, 1936. Paper. 

Bowra (C. M.) Greek Lyric Poetry from 
Alcman to Simonides. Pp. ix+490. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1936. Cloth, 21s. 

Bréhier (E.) Plotin. Ennéades. VI. 1. (I-V.) 
Texte établi et traduit. (Collection des Uni- 
versités de France.) Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres ’, 1936. Paper, 30 fr. 
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Cadiou (R.) La jeunesse d’Origéne. Histoire 
de l’école d’Alexandrie au début du IIIe 
siécle. Pp. 424. Paris: Beauchesne, 1935. 
Paper, 38 fr. 

Castellano (G.) Benedetto Croce. II filosofo 
—il critico—lo storico. Pp. 208. Bari: 
Laterza, 1936. Paper, L.12. 

Cesareo(E.) I1 Boccaccio iniziatore del culto 
del Petrarca in una biografia latina. Pp. 17. 
Florence: Tipocalcografia Classica. 

Croce (B.) La Poesia. Introduzione alla critica 
e storia della poesia e della letteratura. Pp. 
352. Bari: Laterza, 1936. Paper, L. 25. 

Cronin (J. F.) The Athenian Juror and his 
Oath. Distributed by the University of 
Chicago Libraries, Chicago, U.S.A. 1936. 

@ Amico (V.) Necropoli Arcaica di Tufara 


Valfortore. Pp. 22; 4 figures. Benevento: 
tipi del Sannio, 1935. Paper. 
Davies (O.) Roman Mines in Europe. Pp. 


xii+291; illustrations and maps. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1935. Cloth, 30s. 

Dawkins (R. M.) The Monks of Athos. Pp. 
408; illustrations. London: George Allen 
and Unwin, 1936. Cloth, 15s. 

de Budé(V.) Epicteti Manualis codicem Ve- 
sontinum CDXX necnon ejusdem biblio- 
thecae codicem CDXVII Theophrasti com- 
mentationem De Sensu continentem contulit 
variasque lectiones notavit V.de B. Pp. 24. 
Le Puy-en-Velay : ‘La Haute-Loire’, 1933. 

Diels (H.) Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. 
Griechisch und Deutsch von H. D. Fiinfte 
Auflage herausgegeben von W. Kranz. 
2. Band. Pp. 427. Berlin: Weidmann, 1935. 
Cloth, RM. 32 (unbound, 27). 

Edelstein (E.) Xenophontisches und Platon- 


isches Bild des Sokrates. Pp. 153. Berlin: 
Dr. Emil Ebering, 1935. Paper. 
Ercole (P.) Studi Giovenaliani. Pp. 355. 


Lanciano: Carabba, 1935. Paper, L. 15. 

Eriksson (N.) Religiositet och Irreligiositet 
hos Tacitus. Mit deutscher Zusammenfas- 
sung. Pp. 74. (Lunds Universitets Ars- 
skrift. N. F. Avd. 1. Bd 31. Nr 8.) Lund: 
Gleerup, 1935. Paper, kr. 2.50. 

Essays in Honour of Gilbert Murray. Pp. 308. 
London: George Allen and Unwin, 1936. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

European Civilization, Its Origin and Develop- 
ment. By various contributors, under the 
direction of E. Eyre. In 7 volumes. IV: 
The Reformation. Pp. 754. London: Mil- 
ford, 1936. Cloth, 18s. 

Excavations at Minturnae. Vol. 1: Monu- 
ments of the Republican Forum, by J. John- 
son, with a catalogue of coins by I. Ben-dor. 
Pp. vit+122; 46 figures and plans. Phila- 
delphia: Uuiversity of Pennsylvania Press 
(London: Milford), 1935. Paper, 22s. 6d. 

Gadamer (H.-G.) Plato und die Dichter. Pp. 
36. Frankfurt a.M.: Klostermann, 1934. 
Paper, RM. 1.75. 

Gohlke(P.) DieEntstehung der Aristotelischen 
Logik. Pp. 128. (Neue Deutsche For- 
schungen.) Berlin: Junker und Diinnhaupt, 
1936. Stiff paper, RM. 5.50. 

Goodfellow (C. E.) Roman Citizenship. A 


Study of Its Territorial and Numerical Ex- 
pansion from the Earliest Times to the Death 


of Augustus. Pp. 125. (Printed by the 
Lancaster Press, Lancaster, Pa., U.S.A.) 
1935. Paper. 

Goodspeed (E. J.) and Colwell (E.C.) A Greek 
Papyrus Reader with Vocabulary. Pp. 
vii+ 108. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press (Cambridge: University Press), 1935. 
Cloth, 7s. 

Gordon (A. E.) Epigraphica. I. On the first 
appearance of the cognomen in Latin inscrip- 
tions of freedmen. University of California 
Publications in Classical Archaeology, Vol. I, 
No. 4, pp. 151-158. Berkeley, Cal.: Uni- 
versity of California Press (Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press), 1935. Paper, Is. 3d. 

Greek Poetry and Life. Essays presented to 
Gilbert Murray on his seventieth birthday, 
2 January 1936. Pp. x+399; 6 illustrations. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. Cloth, 21s. 

Grosskinsky (A.) Das Programm des Thuky- 
dides. Pp. 108. (Neue Deutsche For- 
schungen.) Berlin : Junker und Diinnhaupt, 
1936. Stiff paper, RM. 5. 

Hatch (W. H. P.) The Greek Manuscripts of 
the New Testament (I) at Mount Sinai, 
(II) in Jerusalem. Facsimiles and descrip- 
tions. (I) 70 plates with introduction and 
letterpress ; (II) 63 do. Paris: Geuthner, 
1932 and 1934. Portfolios of cloth and 
boards, each 150 fr. 

Hill (Sir G.) Treasure trove in law and practice 
from the earliest time tothe present day. Pp. 
xi+311. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. 
Cloth, 21s. 

Flousehold (H. W.) Rome: Republic and Em- 
pire. Vol. 1: The Republic. Pp. xii+308; 


3 maps. London: Dent, 1936. Cloth, 
38. 6d. 
Jost (K.) Das Beispiel und Vorbild der Vor- 


fahren bei den attischen Rednern und Ge- 
schichtschreibern bis Demosthenes. Pp. 
xv+263. (Rhetorische Studien, 19. Heft.) 
Paderborn: Schéningh, 1936. Paper, M. 9. 

Karvouxdyias (X. K.) Ta mpdrura rav Tpwadov 
rou L. Annaei Senecae. Pp. 142. Athens, 
1936. Paper. 

Klassieke Bibliographie. 7e Jaargang. 1935. 
Utrecht, 1936. 

Kleist (J. A.) The Gospel of Saint Mark Pre- 
sented in Greek Thought-Units and Sense- 
Lines With a Commentary. Pp. xxi+260; 
frontispiece, 3 plates, map. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1936. Cloth, $3.50. 

Kornemann (E.) Die Alexandergeschichte des 
Kénigs Ptolemaios I. von Aegypten. Ver- 
such einer Rekonstruktion. Pp. v+267. 
Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1935. Export 
prices: paper, RM. 7.50; bound, 9. 

Kostermann (E.) Cornelius Tacitus. Ediderunt 
Halm-Andresen. IJ. 1. Historiarum Libri. 
Post G. Andresen denuo curavit E. K. (Bibl. 
Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teubn., 1837.) Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1935. Cloth, export price, RM. 1.80. 

Latstner (M. L. W.) A History of the Greek 
World from 479 to 323 B.C. Pp. xv+492; 
4 maps. (Methuen’s History of the Greek 
and Roman World, II.) London: Methuen, 
1936. Cloth, 15s. 

Lamb (W.) Excavations at Thermi in Lesbos. 
Pp. xii+226; 61 figures, 50 plates, 7 plans. 
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Cambridge: University Press, 1936. Cloth, 
52s. 6d. 

Lee (H. D. P.) Zeno of Elea. A Text, with 
Translation and Notes. Pp. vi+125. (Cam- 
bridge Classical Studies.) Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Levy (H. L.) The Invective in Rufinum of 
Claudius Claudianus. Pp. 103. Geneva 
(New York): The W. F. Humphrey Press, 
1935. Paper, $1.75. 

Lucas (D. W.) and Cruso (F. J. A.) The Frogs 
of Aristophanes. The Greek Text as ar- 
ranged for performance at Cambridge, March, 
1936, with an English translation by D. W. L. 
and F. J. A.C. Pp. xi+117. Cambridge: 
Bowes and Bowes, 1936. Paper, 3s. 

Miiller (K.) Die Epigramme des Antiphilos 
von Byzanz. Einleitende Untersuchungen, 
Text und Kommentar. Pp. 116. Berlin: 
Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1935. Paper, RM. 5. 

Neophilologus XXI. 2. Groningen etc.: 
Wolters. Paper. 

Papadopoulos (1. B.) Georgios Phrantzes, 
Chronicon. Edidit I. B. P. Vol. I. Pp. 
xxxiv+2o1. (Bibl. Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teubn., 
No. 1954.) Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 
1935. Export prices: paper covers, RM. 
7.05 ; bound, 7.80. 

Papers of the British School at Rome. Vol. 
XIII. Pp. 86. London: Macmillan, 1935. 

Patch (H. R.) The Tradition of Boethius. A 
Study of His Importance in Medieval Culture. 
Pp. xiiit+ 200; 7 plates. New York: Oxford 
University Press (London: Milford), 1935. 
Cloth, $2.75 or 10s. 6d. 

Pettazzoni (R.) La Confessione dei Peccati. 
Parte seconda. Volume III. Siria, Hittiti, 
Asia Minore, Grecia; Indice dei Volumi I- 
III. Pp. xi+294. Bologna: Zanichelli, 
1936. Paper, L. 25. 

Picard (C.) Manuel d’Archéologie grecque. 
La Sculpture. I. Période archaique. Pp. 
704; 237 figures, 13 plates. Paris: Picard, 
1935. Paper, 95 fr. (bound, 107 or 125). 

Radermacher (L.) Quintilianus. Instit. Orat. 
liber X. Edidit L.R. Pp. 231-292. (Bibl. 
Scr. Gr. et Rom. Teubn., No. 1753.) Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1936. Stiff paper, (export price) 
RM. 1.05. 

Rehm (W.) Griechentum und Goethezeit. Ge- 
schichte eines Glaubens. Pp. xii+436; 6 
plates. Leipzig: Dieterich, 1936. Paper, 
M. 13.50 (bound, 15). 

Robinson (R. P.) The Germania of Tacitus. A 
Critical Edition. Pp. xiv+ 388. (Philologi- 
cal Monographs published by the American 
Philological Association, No. 5.) Lancaster, 
Pennsylvania: Lancaster Press, 1935. Cloth. 

Ross (W. B.) Aristotle’s Physics. A revised 
text with introduction and commentary. Pp. 
xii+750. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. 
Cloth, 36s. 

Saint-Denis (E. de) Le réle de la mer dans la 
poésie latine. Pp.516. Paris: Klincksieck, 
1936. Paper. 

Schadewaldt (W.) Sophokles und Athen. 
23. Frankfurt a.M.: Klostermann, 
Paper, RM. I. 75. 

Semenov (A. F.) The Greek Language in its 
Evolution. An introduction to its scientific 


Pp. 
1935. 


study. Pp. 208. London : 
and Unwin, 1936. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Sikes (E, E.) Lucretius Poet and Philosopher.) 
Pp. ix+187. Cambridge: University Press, 
1936. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Silverstein (T.) Visio Sancti Pauli. The His-! 
tory of the Apocalypse in Latin together with’ 
nine Texts. Pp. xi+229. (Studies and 
Documents, edited by K. and S. Lake. IV.) 
London: Christophers, 1935. Paper, 20s. 

Siiii (C.) The Timeless Theme. A critical” 
theory formulated and applied. Pp. ix+244, 
London: Ivor Nicholson and Watson, 1936, 
Cloth, 21s. 

Stumpo (B.) Nuove osservazioni sul Prometeo 
di Eschilo. Pp. 30. Rome: P. Maglione, 
1934. Paper, L. 4. : 

Symon (D.) Thanks to Vergil. Pp. 31. Ox- 
ford: Blackwell, 1936. Paper, 1s. 6d. 

Terzaghi (N.) Storia della Letteratura latina. 
2 vols. Pp. viit+484, 332. Turin etc.: 
Paravia, 1935. Paper, L. 16 and 14. 

Thesaurus Linguae Latinae Epigraphicae. The 
Olcott Dictionary of Latin Inscriptions. 
Vol. II. : Fascicle 2 (audio-augur). By L. F. 
Smith, J. H. McLean and C. W. Keyes, 
Pp. 25-48. New York: Columbia University 
Press (London: Milford), 1935. Paper, 
$0.75 or 3s. 6d. 

Tierney (M.) Aristotle and Menander. Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, Vol. 
XLIII, Section C, No. 6; pp. 241-254. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis, and Co. (London : 
Williams and Norgate), 1936. Paper, Is. 

Van Gundy (J. L.) The Odes of Quintus 
Horatius Flaccus translated into English 
verse in Horatian meters. Pp. xv+172. 
Department of Classics, Monmouth College, 
Monmouth, Illinois, 1935. Cloth, $1.25 post- 
paid. 

Viachos (N. P.) Hellas and Hellenism. A 
social and cultural history of ancient Greece. 
Pp. ix+428; illustrations. Boston, London, 
etc.: Ginn, 1936. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Walker (1.) Kynouria. Its history in the light 
of existing remains. Pp. viit+66; 26 figures 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania: Bayard Press. 
Paper, $1.50. 

Watson (H. D.) The Hunting of the Snark, by 
Lewis Carroll. Translated into Latin Elegiacs 
with Translator’s Note Appended on the 
Inner Meaning of the Poem And Other 
Things. With a Foreword by Professor 
Gilbert Murray. Pp. xviti15. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1936. Cloth, 5s. 

Wiener Studien. LIII. Band. 1. and 2, Heft. © 
Pp. 180. Vienna: Oskar HoOfels’ Witwe, © 
1935. Paper. 

Wilkinson (D. C.) Greek Sculpture. Edited | 
with an Introduction by D. C. W. Pp. xxii, 
+ 104 of plates. London: Chatto and Windus, 7 
1936. Cloth, 5s. 

Willrich (H.) Perikles. Pp. 309. Géttingen: | 
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